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PEEFACE. 



Solomon says, ''In making of books there is no end;" and 
as he was a man that looked a little under the surfietce of 
things, he well understood human nature in that aspect. 
We all like to air our own ideas, as Byron has put it in his 
own withering sarcasm — 
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Tis pleasant sure to see one's name in print, 
A book's a book, although there's nothing in't." 

I am not going to say whether there is much, little, or 
nothing in this volume, but shall just allow it to speak for 
itself, should it have the good fortune to be heard among 
the many voices that command attention. But, should it fall 
like a drop in the mighty ocean, and be as if it had not been, 
what then ? Not much to the world, of course, but something 
to me, who would be delighted to see it making progress, 
be it ever so little, and sorry should it receive nothing but 
the cold shoulder on every hand. 
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POEMS AND ESSAYS. 



EOTHESAY AND ITS CASTLE. 

7he Island of Bute has long been famed as a place of great 
beauty, and its chief place, Rothesay, as the Queen of watering- 
places. No "wonder that in ancient ,days our Scottish Kings 
-came here to find a calm and sweet retreat. Rothesay Castle, 
nestling as it does in the centre of the Royal Burgh, presents 
ft picturesque appearance. Its ivy-clad walls speak to us of 
the unceasing march of time, beneath whose silent touch the 
greatest works of man crumble into dust. Under the shadow 
of these old walls, now lovely even in their decay, many genera- 
tions have come and gone. It is when standing near some 
-venerable pile, that one feels his own mortality, and the un- 
stableness of all things here. The exact date of the erection 
of the castle is now lost in obscurity. The original part of 
the structure is supposed to have been built by Magnus 
Barefoot, King of Norway, about the year 1098 ; but that is 
only a probability. It is first mentioned in history, in the 
year 1228, as being besieged and taken by Husbac, King of 
the Southern Hebrides, but was soon after recovered. Shortly 
before the battle of Largs, it fell into the hands of Haco, King 
of Norway; but after that event it was delivered up. to the 
^cots. During the reign of John Baliol, a man void of patri- 
otism, the English were its masters; and, as our country, at that 
particular time, was in a very unsettled state, sometimes one 
party held it, sometimes another; It eventually fell into the 
hands of the Lord High Steward of Scotland, who had espoused 
the cause of King David Bruce. Robert II. paid a visit to it 
* in the year 1376; and in 1381, he appears to have stayed in it 
for a lengthened period of time, having for his court his eldest 
son. Prince John (who was called in after days Robert III.), Earl 
of Carrick and Steward of Scotland; his second son, Robert, 
JSarl of Fife and Monteith; "William, Bishop of St. Andrews; 

William, Earl of Douglas; John de Carrick, the Chancellor; 

I 



2 KOTHESAY AND ITS CASTLE. 

James de Lyndsay; Robert de Erskyne, and Hugh de Eglynton, 
knight. Here let our imagination picture the castle as it then 
was, graced with royalty, the gardens surrounding it, stretching 
almost to the water's edge. What is now called Montague^ 
Street, being part of tiie castle grounds, contained the offices in 
connection with it. Rothesay, as a town, being then a place of 
very small importance indeed, might be more appropriately 
called a village, that shared the good or evil fortune of its royal 
fortress, according as it was held, either by friends or foes. For 
in those days, when there was so much jealousy among the 
nobility of this country, personal aggrandisement and revenge 
were too often stronger, factors than patriotism, so that the 
people suffered through their strifes. It is gratifying to learn 
that, during the struggle for independence, which Scotland had 
with its more powerful neighbour, England, Butemen were 
not behind in their love of country. We read that in the days 
of Sir William Wallace, this island formed a place of refuge for 
some of those brave-hearted men, who fought and fell in the 
national cause. And not only was it a place of safety for them, 
but her sons helped to swell the number of those who struck for 
freedom. In 1334, the castle was taken by Edward Baliol. The 
Lord High Steward being then in Bute, was sorely pressed by 
him, but, through the faithfulness of his vassals, he made his^ 
escape. Baliol, having fortified the castle, left Sir Adam Lisle 
governor. The High Steward, soon after this, obtaining assis- 
tance from the Campbells, took Dunoon Castle, which, when the 
men of Bute heard, they rose to join their former master. But, 
being drawn together more by a sudden impulse, and without 
any p»oper organisation, having no arms. Sir Adam Lisle, sum- 
moning his soldiers together, went forth to oppose them in their 
design^ Seeing the soldiers, they were seized with confusion 
and ran to the nearest hill, called Barone, where they found an 
immense quiantity of stones. Their pursuers, despising them 
and their means of defence, advanced, no doubt, as they thought, 
to make short work of them; but soon learned, to their cost, that 
determined men, though they only have stones to defend them- 
selves, are not to be treated with contempt! For they gave 
tbem such a shower^ that they soon resolved to retreat; then 
the pursued in their turn became pursuers, and on the plain 
slew many of the soldiers, and arming themselves with their 
^eaponS; vanquished them completely, Lisle^ having fallen in 
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the battle, his head was afterwards presented to the High 
Steward. The garrison was ordered to surrender, and the 
castle held for King David. Other places followed the example 
of Bute, and so, after much fighting, Bruce was ultimately re- 
stored to his throne. The King of England did not forget the 
hand Butemen had with the downfall of Edward Baliol, but 
took the earliest opportunity of revenge. For the following 
year, Lord Darcy, coming with a fleet, laid waste both Bute and 
Arran, for which work of destruction he was rewarded with the 
manors of Rath war and Kildalk. The Brandanes — a name by 
which Butemen are spoken of in history, are mentioned as being 
employed, in the year 1339, at the siege of Perth, under the 
leadership of the Lord High Steward, who was then Regent of 
the Kingdom, a position which he occupied nineteen years; and 
was most faithful in the affairs of the young Prince, who was in 
France for safety, owing to the disturbed state of the kingdom. 
On the death of King David, which event took place in the year 
1370, Robert, the High Steward, became Robert IL, from whose 
son. Sir John Stewart, the noble House of Bute is descended. 
Robert II. was a man of good parts, and of a most active 
turn of mind. As I have already stated, he visited Rothesay 
Castle in 1376, and, five years afterwards, stayed with his court 
a considerable time. Robert III. breathed his last within these 
old walls, he who made the first Duke in Scotland, giving his 
eldest son, David, the title of Duke of Rothesay, and his own 
brother Duke of Albany. These two were the first to receive 
the title of Duke in Scotland. The Duke of Rothesay is well 
known from his melancholy end, being starved to death in 
Falkland Castle through the wicked cruelty of his own uncle, 
the Duke of Albany. A knight, named Rambrgny, who had 
great influence with the King, and who was with him at 
Rothesay, helped Albany in the accomplishment of this horrid 
work, by persuading the King to grant a warrant for the appre- 
hension of the Duke, in order, as he said, to confine him for a 
short time, so that his stubborn spirit might be subdued. But 
his real design was to get him within the power of Albany, with 
something like a show of authority. Little did he care for the 
welfere, either of his body or mind. The unhappy Duke was 
left to die the most . painful of all deaths. Two females were 
murdered by his guards for trying to alleviate his sufferings^ 
One of them, a nurse, drew milk from her own breast, and in & 
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very ingenious manner (by means of a small reed), got it safely 
conveyed to the mouth of the starving Duke. The other, a 
young maiden, supposed to be his own daughter, brought (hid 
under her veil), cakes so thin that they could be thrust through 
a small crevice of the wall. For these noble deeds they were 
put to death by the guards, who were in those days too often 
merely instruments of cruelty in the hands of tyrants. His 
supplies, thus taken from him, the Duke of Rothesay perished, 
enduring all the pangs of hunger. Albany put it forth that he 
died a natural death. But he was so strongly suspected of 
causing the Duke's death, that he was put to trial, but it was 
the mere mockery of a trial by a parliament "packed," as 
the saying is. He and Archibald, Earl of Douglas, admitted 
that they only imprisoned him, and that his death was caused 
by dysentery. The aged King, now weak both . in body and 
mind, was induced afterwards to pardon them for the im- 
prisonment of his son; but was, not without good reason, 
extremely anxious for the safety of his younger son, James. 
He was advised by his friends to send him out of the 
kingdom to his friend, King Charles of France. A vessel 
being got ready, he was sent off with a retinue suitable to his 
station as a Prince. Although there was a truce between 
Scotland and England at that time, the vessel was seized by 
the English, and the young Prince was carried a prisoner to 
London, where he was most unjustly detained, good counsel 
being rejected, and evil followed by the King of England. 

A year after his son, James, had been seized by the English, 
King Robert III., overcome by his many calamities, expired 
among the hands of his attendants at Rothesay Castle, on 4th 
April, 1406, and was buried in the old Abbey of Paisley. In 
1462, this island suffered severely from John, Earl of Ross, 
and Lord of the Isles, who by treaty became the liege subject 
of England. He was a dangerous neighbour, and most difficult 
to keep in subjection. The Lords of the Isles exercised almost 
regal power. The history of our country in those days 
illustrates the evil of a government not being able to keep 
all under it in their proper places. A strong government, when 
good, is an inestimable blessing; unhappy is the land where 
the law can be set at defiance with impunity by rulers or 
subjects, for then anarchy with all its consequences must follow. 
Our nobles, exercising such an immense power, were a source 
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of continual excitement and discomfort to the country. The 
nation suffered through their mutual jealousies. In proportion 
as such a state of things has been swept away, our country has 
prospered in every sense of the word. No people exists merely 
for the sake of its nobility, bu,t true nobility consists in living 
useful lives for the good of one's country and humanity at 
large. The world exists for mankind, not for any particular 
section of mankind. Governments are chosen by men for the 
good of men, and if they axe not, they have no right to exist. 
The strength of a country is its people. Those who possess 
most interest in the country are the people, and whatever laws 
or privileges exist that are antagonistic to the interests of the 
people can have no moral standing, unless it be considered 
moral to act on the principle that might is right. Who can 
read history without learning that might has often occupied 
the place of right ? We have a very good illustration in the 
case of King Robert Bruce, who summoned a convention of the 
nobility, in order that they might produce their titles to 
the possessions held by them. They all drew their swords, 
exclaiming that " they carried their titles in their right hands." 
And when we consider that each of their swords represented 
the swords of many, who at the peril of their lives must obey, 
we can easily see that in such a state of society the common 
people had little or no say in the government of the country, 
though they then, as now, fought all its battles. In thinking 
over the good old times, as they are sometimes spoken of, when 
kings went forth to do battle, and nobles lorded over their 
vassals, one is tempted to ask. Wherein consisted the goodness 
of those days? Was it a good thing to be summoned at the 
nod of your superior, to scenes of bloodshed, either to gratify 
revenge or avarice? Was it a good thing to be almost 
dependent upon him, to be, as it were, a mere hanger on. His 
word was law and perilous to disobey. What power had 
public opinion in those days, compared to what it has now? 
Public opinion is a greater power now than ever it was, and 
will be greater as the years roll on. Neither dukes nor lords 
can afford to ignore it. Our constitution has a broader and 
surer foundation, because the power is more vested in the 
hands of the people ; and the broader the foundations of our 
constitution the more stable shall it be. They are no friends 
to the constitution who curtail, or would withhold from the 
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poorest citizen, who conforms to the laws of his country, the 
privilege of having a say in the making of thope laws he so 
willingly obeys. Pardon this digression from the subject more 
particularly in hand. 

After the death of "Robert III., Rothesay Castle was com- 
mitted to the care of the Bute family, and some time afterwards 
they were constituted heritable governors and constables of it. 
It became their mansion house, and in one particular instance 
was made a state prison. Patrick Lindsay was bold enough 
to demand the withdrawal of James IV. from a court of law, 
during the trial of a case by jury, in which the King himself 
was a party ; and, though it was in accordance with law that 
the King should withdraw, and in anger did retire to ajiother 
room, yet, as a punishment for what he considered an affront, 
Patrick Lindsay was sent a prisoner to Rothesay Castle and 
kept there for a whole year. In the year 1536, King James Y. 
paid rather a romantic visit to Bute. Having set out on a 
voyage to France, the nature of his journey being not altogether 
agreeable to some of his attendants, they managed to get the 
ship steered in quite another direction while the King was fast 
asleep, which when he came to know, in anger would proceed 
no further with such company. He made them at once convey 
him to the island of Bute. He stayed in the castle until such 
time as preparation was made for his departure to Stirling, 
whence shortly afteifwards he sailed for France, in order to 
accomplish the desire of his heart, which at that particular 
time was nothing less than to take unto himself a wife. On 
such an errand as that, we need not wonder that the King's 
anger waxed hot at any who would dare to thwart his purpose. 
His Majesty seemed to be so highly delighted with his visit, 
that he made up his mind to live in the island of Bute a part 
of every year ; and with that end in view, entrusted Sir James 
Hamilton, Lord Evandale, with three thousand crowns to pay 
for some repairs he wished done to the castle. But, instead of 
carrying out the King's instructions, he kept the money." Being 
afterwards brought to trial for various offences, one of the 
charges laid against him was not accounting for the money 
received to repair Rothesay Castle. About this period Rothesay 
ceased to be a place of Royal residence. So uncertain are all 
the affairs of men that the intentions of the King were not 
carried out, many things transpiring to prevent him from 
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taking up his abode in Bute. In the reign of Charles I., when 
civil war raged in this country, Sir James Stewart of Bute put 
a garrison in the castle at his own cost, besides raising a body 
of men in behalf of the Royal causa But when Cromwell's 
army invaded Scotland, it was seized by the troops of the 
Commonwealth, and its fortifications destroyed. At their 
departure they are supposed to have taken away some valuable 
documents that would have been most interesting in a historical 
point of view. In 1685, the Earl of Argyle, having risen in 
rebellion, plundered the inhabitants of Bute, and continued 
with his army in the island for about ten days ; but, hearing 
that three warships and some frigates were coming to attack 
him, and also that an army under the Duke of Gordon, Marquis 
of Athol, and others was approaching against him, he was 
forced to flee. The Earl previously fortified an old castle 
situated on a rock near the mouth of Loch Hidden, called 
Ellangreig, where he had stored five hundred barrels of 
ammunition, five thousand stands of arms, besides a number 
of cannon and other implements of war, leaving them under 
the protection of some ships and a garrison of one hundred and 
eighty men. At the approach of the warships and frigates 
the Earl's ships immediately struck to them, and no sooner 
was the first shot fired than the garrison fled. The arms and 
ammunition being seized by the King's men, they afterwards 
blew up the castle. Argyle, being' most unfortunate in his 
expedition, was forced to flee for his life, but was captured by 
a peasant at a place called Inchinnan, and was conveyed a 
prisoner to Edinburgh, where he was beheaded. Soon after 
these events, a brother of the Earl, in a fit of revenge, having 
surprised the Castle of Rothesay, burned it down. Thus the 
work of destruction commenced by Cromwell was finally com- 
pleted by the House of Argyle, and it now stands as it left the 
hands of the destroyers — a venerable ruin, linking the past to 
the present, making the curious more curious to learn the 
story of a by-gone day, a strange contrast to the present state 
of society. Who can look at that noble ruin, without a feeling 
akin to awe filling the soul, as we think of these roofless walls 
being once the abode of royalty? These walls, nine feet thick, 
remind us of a rude age, when strength, not beauty, was the 
chief desire. Although there is a beauty in strength, yet 
the more subtJe powers of mind are better seen in works of 
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art; but, "when we find both art and strength combined, then we 
see in smaller compass all men's works compressed. We have 
got far beyond the age of nine feet walls and battering rams, 
nature having revealed many of her secrets to men, both as te 
construction and destruction, but especially the latter. In later 
years our present nobl^ Marquis has spared no means to make 
the grounds surrounding the castle something like what they 
appeared in ancient days. The. moat has been dug out and 
filled with water, and also studded with little islands beautiful 
to look upon. A new drawbridge has been built upon the 
foundation of the old one. 

The Castle, when complete, had a round court nearly one 
hundred and forty feet in diameter, with walJs nine feet thick 
and seventeen feet high. Nine feet were afterwards added ta 
its height, with battlements and four round towers outside the 
walls ; besides, there was another building on the north-east 
side, said to be erected by Robert II. The gate at the north 
end has got above it the Royal Arras, cut in stone. Leading 
from this gate is a vaulted apartment, forty-three feet by eleven. 
On the lefb hand are the porter's closet and the trap-door of the 
dungeon, besides a staircase and cellar. On the other side, near 
to the gate, is the niche for the watch-dog. Beyond is the gate 
leading to the terrace on the outside. Under the chief room is 
the dungeon, fifteen feet by two, the thickness of the walls 
being twelve feet. As you pass through the old gate- way, there 
may be observed the groove in which the portcullis moved. Ta 
the left is a stair leading up to the second story. The east and 
south walls are nearly all down. There are galleries leading to 
the towers on both sides, but the steps are much broken. At 
the north end, the place where the great hall was may be seen^ 
The closet in the turret is known as the King's. The Queen's 
room was above the hall. On the south-east corner, the room 
where Robert III. breathed his last, is pointed out, twenty-four 
feet by six. The ceiling has the appearance of being groined. 
The tower on the north-west is the largest, being thirty-three 
and a-half feet in diameter over the walls (which are seven feet 
thick). The height of it was four stories, with a conical roof. 
The tower on the south-west is gone, only sufficient of it being 
left to prove that it had an existence. The towers on the north- 
east and south-ieast are both in ruins. They were each twenty 
feet in diameter. A small vault near to the entrance of the 
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tower on the south-east was, in the year 1797, used as a powder 
magazine by the Rothesay volunteers. On the east of the court 
stands the chapel, with its font and basin for holy water at the 
door. It is forty-five feet long and twenty-three feet wide. 
Near to the chapel is an old stair, leading up to the walls, called 
the "bluidy stairs," where it is supposed some terrible tragedy 
was committed. There are foundations of other buildings to be 
seen, and there is also a deep draw-well. Altogether it is a 
grand old ruin, and, although there may not be so many stirring 
events recorded in connection with its history, as in the history 
of some of our other strongholds, yet there is sufficient informa- 
tion handed down regarding it, to make it an object of very 
great interest for all curious enough who pry into its history. 
Of this we may be sure that the half concerning it has not been 
told. For, when we consider the intense hatred Edward I. had 
to Scotland, how he would, had it been possible for him, have 
sent our nationality into oblivion, seizing all our public records, 
and everything he could lay his hands on, so that the very name 
Scotland might be stamped out of existence." But Scotsmen had 
too much of what Burns calls the " the carl hemp " in them to 
be subdued in such a manner. Still, the fact that such a power- 
ful king as Edward I. was, should have cleared the kingdom of 
everything that would tend to foster our nationality, may 
account for a lack of information on many things that would be 
of much interest. The public records of the shire being taken 
away by Cromwell, might also be given as a reason why our 
information is somewhat meagre. Besides, our position as an 
island, would tend to keep us to a certain extent free from 
turmoil. Royalty in ancient times made it more a place of rest, 
where the active duties of a sovereign could be in some measure 
dispensed • with, and recreation enjoyed to the full extent* 
Nature is seen here in all her loveliest forms, and the beauties 
of nature have a soothing effect upon the mind, so that no place 
could be better adapted in which to spend a holiday than the 
Island of Bute. The Royal Burgh of Rothesay possesses many 
other attractions besides its old castle. The town presents a 
charming appearance, especially as seen from the Bay. It rises 
gracefully on both sides, being nicely wooded, while the Es- 
planade in front adds greatly to its natural beauty. Many a 
little paradise may be seen, stretching along both sides of the 
Bay, while the Bay itself is a "joy forever." The Cowal Hills 
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form a most delightful back-ground, but Loch Striven baflflles all 
description. Here the mind revels in beauty, and one feels that 
language is quite inadequate to describe the lovely scene that 
fills the vision. If the atmosphere be clear, whether seen in 
summer or in winter, a view of Loch Striven is a sight not to bo 
forgotten. 

Robert III. made Rothesay into a royal burgh in the year 
1400, the charter being signed in the castle. James VI. gave a 
new charter, bestowing greater privileges, in the year 1684. 
This charter gave the Provost and Magistrates of Rothesay 
jurisdiction over the Firth of Clyde, from the Cloch down to 
Pladda, and also over the sounds between Bute and Arran, 
-empowering them to take dues from all ships of merchandise 
sailing on these waters. But, although this power was given to 
them, they do not now exercise it. We are to a very great 
extent left in ignorance as to how the affairs of the council were 
conducted prior to the year 1838, owing to a fire having occurred 
at that Tiime in the town-clerk's office which burned the older 
records of the burgh. But it is well known that they took 
great liberties with public property, until the passing of the 
Municipal Reform Bill put a period to their style of doing 
business. The best and greatest part of the territory, at one time 
belonging to the town, is now possessed by the family of Bute. 
It would be a most interesting subject, if one had the means at 
command, by which could be traced how the land at one time 
belonging to the burgh changed hands. It is only a miserable 
fraction that is now held by the burgh, and what is left is 
anything but good. Surely the town council must have failed 
to look after the interests of the burgh, or such a state of affairs 
would not now exist. Our municipal dignitaries of the present 
day, are not to be compared to their brethren holding office one 
hundred years ago. The factors in those days, being men who 
wielded a mighty influence, were what might be termed the sum 
and substance of the corporation. There is a^ story told of a 
councillor, who, in giving the expression of liis mind on some par- 
ticular subject, was so bold as to say, "I think so and so should 
be done." This was far too much for even a councillor to take 
upon himself to say, or his lordship's great man to tolerate, so 
he in anger exclaimed, " Think ! what business have you to 
think ? You are put here to do my lord*s bidding and mine." 
There is • another story told of a farmer, although I must say it 
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looks rather like a joke, but jokes often convey to the mind the 
true state of affairs. The nature of jokes sometimes displays 
the spirit of the age in which they are made. This poor farmer, 
(and we know farmers are a very modest class of men — un- 
doubtedly they show all due deference to the factor), well, this 
farmer happened to say to ^the factor in a very deferential 

manner, "I think" , but he was quickly brought to his 

senses in the following manner : — ^He got no further than the 
word, "think," when the factor exclaimed : "Think! what right 
have you to think ? I think for the whole island." Even as 
late as the year 1829, the minutes of the town council record 
that the then factor, who was also town-clerk, and who, finding 
his many duties taxing his energies too much, had resolved to 
give up his clerkship ; the reason he gave was " in consequence 
of his other duties connected with the Bute Estate ; " as if the 
royal burgh was bound up. in the Bute Estate. These days are 
past and the corporation must now conform themselves to the 
will of the public, for they are no longer self-elected, but occupy 
the place of trust and honour by the vote of the people. The 
town has made rapid progress during the last forty years ; many 
of the older buildings have been swept away, and it is now the 
great aim of all, to make the place as comfortable and attractive 
as possible to the many thousands who visit it from all parts of 
the world. The latest improvement is the very handsome 
erection now adorning the pier. But it is to Nature we are 
chiefly indebted for all our beauty. No matter where one may 
look, the eye is sure to rest on some lovely scene. I do not say 
it is the most fashionable place in the kingdom, but this I will 
say, it is the most charming. Your fashionable society is often 
as much taken up with the glitter of the artificial, as the 
splendour of the real. There is far too much excitement in the 
fashionable world for a due appreciation of the beauties of 
nature. Nature has a soothing effect upon the mind, filling it 
with pleasure, and at the sanle time providing proper material 
for reflection. The pleasures flowing from nature are less giddy 
in their effects, burt they are more real and lasting. There is a 
sweet calmness about, nature, especially in her gentler moods, 
that has a most elevating effect upon the mind. 

Nature at all times is pleasing, whether as seen in the fresh- 
ness of Spring, the grandeur of Summer, the rich fulness of 
Autumn, or in the icy grasp of Winter. 
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In all her variations there is much that can delight- 
In the dawning of the morning, in the shadows pf the night ; 
In the splendour of the noonday, in her calms or in her storms^ 
I love sweet lovely Nature in all her varied forms. 

Rothesay, with all its natural attractions, was sure to become 
a place of summer resort, where the seething masses of humanity^ 
cooped up in our large centres, may for a short time inhale the 
invigorating and unadulterated breath of Heaven, free from the 
turmoil of city life; a place where the works of man sink into 
their native insignificance as we behold on every hand the 
Divine workmanship, in all its majesty and beauty. I am sure 
that, if our friends south of the Tweed were better acquainted 
with its genial climate and lovely scenery, many more of them 
would annually spend a holiday in the Island of Bute, although 
they are increasing in numbers every year, who visit these 
fihor^. Rothesay, as a watering-place, has now more accommoda- 
tion for visitors than ever it had in any previous part of its 
history. It never presented such a fair appearance as it does 
at the present time; besides, it has the double advantage of 
combining the comforts of the town with the pleasures of the 
country. But, although Rothesay has come to the front as a 
watering-place, I am sorry to say that in an industrial point of 
view, it is now in the back-ground. At one time it was the 
principal place for the herring fishing and curing trades. These 
occupations employed no less than 1,100 men during the season. 
Many of them in the winter time, acting as coopers, made the 
barrels in which the fish were packed and sent off to market. 
But as profit is the great ruling power in trade, the fish-curers» 
having found that it was a more profitable way of carrying on 
their business by having stations at the great fishing centres, 
acted on that principle; and so, while they made more money 
elsewhere, the trade gradually left the place. However, the 
cotton trade helped in some measure to make up the deficiency 
caused by the departure of the trade connected with herring 
fishing. 

Cotton spinning by power in Scotland was first started in 
Rothesay, and continued to flourish in it for three quarters of 
a century. At one time there were no less than four mills at 
work; now there is but one of them that does anything, and 
that one of small account. In a word, industry here is at a 
very low ebb. Many suggestions have appeared in our local 
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prints on the subject of industry; but, as yet, have ended in 
producing little or no results. We do not lack for theories, but 
no one seems inclined to put them into practice. I suppose the 
reason is, that practical men can find scope for their energies in 
other places where they think they can acquire more money. 
No doubt there is a great deal of philanthropy in the world, 
but business men, as a rule, do not start anything from a 
philanthropic point of view. No, self-interest is the motive 
power. If they think of succeeding in any undertaking they 
will be only too eager to make a trial, and will choose what is 
considered the best place for that purpose. Of course, men 
carrying on business are sure to benefit their fellows more or 
less by calling forth energies that might otherwise run to waste, 
for in all labour there is profit. The difference between the 
employer "and employee is this — the one makes the best of his 
own resources and energy, besides calling forth the energies of 
others; the other, having no resources outside of himself, 
must live by his own energy, and, if it be difficult to find 
employment, he is very much at the mercy of the employer. It 
is often here where oppression steps in, and the process of grind- 
ing the faces of the poor commences. That spirit may be seen 
in operation every day. How does it come that men, living in 
large cities, in some cases get very nearly double the wages for 
doing the same duties that others do in places where labour is 
not so much in demand 1 It is simply because, in the one case 
there is a greater field for the worker than in the other; the 
employer knowing that, takes advantage, and puts on the screw. 
That is the sort of philanthropy that is far too often shown in 
business. I have heard of some who are said to be desirous of 
"** peace at any price;" but is it not sad to think that many of the 
poor are driven to such straits that they are glad to get work at 
any price ? 

Poverty has pressed upon them so hard that they may be fitly 
described in the idea expressed by Burns, as " begging leave to 
toil ! " No place can be very prosperous, unless there is a good 
sprinkling of the industrial class. It may be true that Rothesay 
was never so prosperous as it is now, owing to the great influx 
of visitors; but there are two or three ways of looking at 
prosperity. Some may judge from a municipal stand-point, and 
may come to the conclusion that the place was never in such a 
prosperous condition as it is now, simply because the corporation. 
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Las a greater revenue to look after. Landlords, with a smile of 
satisfaction may say this is a good place in which to be pro- 
prietors j and some who are able to furnish fine houses, and pay 
large rents may exclaim, this is the very place for us. During 
the summer months we will make as much as will pay our rents 
and taxes, and then 'all the year round, with what money we 
have already acquired, we will be able to live very comfortably,, 
and enjoy the pleasures of coast life. But what of the man who 
must toil or want ?- Ah ! what of him ? And the great majority 
of men are in that condition. "Would it not be a fine thing for 
him to live in some of the choice places of the earth, instead of 
always being huddled up in great cities, as if it were absolutely 
necessary that toilers should be like so many bees in a hive t 
The world is large enough for all, and it would be a vast stride 
in a sanitary direction, if men would spread thetaselves a^ 
little more. Why should the freshening breezes of Heaven pass^ 
over such vast tracts of land, almost uninhabited, while so many 
of the human race have scarcely breathing room ? Is there any 
necessity that such a state of things should continue to exist ? 
I think not. The hidden spirit of man, that has already 
moulded the face of society, can, and may yet alter it, so that 
Heaven's gifts, that are free to all, may be more enjoyed by alL 
It comes within the range of good government to aim at such an 
end. Some speak as if industry would mar the beauty of thi& 
place, and spoil it as a summer resort, but there is no good 
reason why that should necessarily be the case ; pleasure and 
work are by no means antagonistic, but rather the reverse. 
The one sweetens the other, and both should exist harmoniously 
together. The hum of labour brings pleasure of a kind, and we 
know it brightens many a home, that would otherwise be in the 
gloom of despair. How many bright eyes would be all the 
brighter, and, little rosy cheeks, that even now adorn their 
opening years, would appear more lovely if they were brought 
up more under the influence of home comforts. Yes, there is a^ 
music in labour, and its pleasing strains carries comfort and joy 
throughout all the land. It is deeply to be regretted that trade 
does not take root and flourish in our midst, for then we should 
have something more stable than we "have now to rely upon. 
We should have a more prosperous working class, a better 
middle class, and the rich would be all the richer on account 
of the prosperity of those who occupy a humbler station in 
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society. Besides, the sympathetic bond of union would be 
stronger than it is at present. It is easy to be seen that the 
fluctuating state of society here, must prove a barrier to that 
sociality which is desirable in every community. When men 
grow up and prosper together in any place, there is often an 
intermingling of friendly feeling springs up between man and 
man, until it permeates the family circles, and thereby the whole 
social atmosphere is made more delightful. I trust there are 
yet better days in store for Rothesay, when, in addition to ita 
being a place where many come for recreation and health, it 
may also be a place where more of the sons of toil shall find a 
comfortable subsistence; for, after all, the industrial class forms 
the backbone of any community. 



VICTORIA. 

It is not always so that Royal heads 

Adorn the crowns they wear 3 but our good Queen 

Adds lustre to her crown, e'en though she 

Occupies the loftiest throne on earth." 

Her vast dominions spread through all the world. 

So that the glorious sun ne*er ceases to 

Pour forth his treasures at her feet. Amid 

The splendour that surrounds a Court where 

Adulation pours her incense forth, the 

Commonest virtue's worthy of all praise ; but 

Oh, to find combined with earthly pomp a 

Sweet simplicity of soul that finds a 

Pleasure in the lowliest cot, a heart, 

That can be moved with others' woes, and 

Pleased with .others' joys — nay more, ia, heart that. 

Having loved the object of its love, is 

Ne'er forgot amid the changes of this 

Changeful life, e'en though that loved one 

Long has bid adieu to all that's wrapt up 

In that one word Time, unless the cords of 

Love still bind the hearts that were made one in 

Heavenly bonds, although the power of death 

May intervene and separate them with 

His Kwfdl stroke. Why does the sight of thos& 
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Things which recall the past stir up the soul 

In such a way that feeble language cannot 

Well express the emotions felt 1 Why does the soul 

delight to 
Kevel in the stores which memory preserves, 
if it be not the subtle power of love 
^till linking us to loved ones gone before, 
So that their words, long spoken, now become 
A power ? The things they loved are held dear 
For their sake, the places they frequented most 
Possess a sacred charm, till present 
Joys and griefs are blended with the past. 
Thus genuine souls have ever felt, and 
Ever feel the elevating power of holy love. 
And such is Victoria, our gracious Queen ; 
Xong may she reign, loved by her subjects. 
And admired by all, until she 
■Cast her crown before the King of Kings, 
And taste the fruits of everlasting love. 
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The world is still advancing, let men say what they may, 

The world is still advancing unto a brighter day ; 

Darkness and light are straggling, the struggle is severe, 

Thick clouds are disappearing, the sky shall yet be clear. 

Oh ! call this not Utopian, mere rhapsody or dream, 

Truth ever has been valiant and truth shall be supreme. 

The sun is always shining, though sometimes hid from view — 

Above that floating vapour is still the azure blue. 

The mists of superstition, of ignorance, and pride, 

Too long have made ts love a lie and turn from truth aside; 

Yet still through all the ages the torch of truth's been borne, 

For holy men have held it up 'mid hellish hate and scorn. 

The world is still advancing; what, though there be much. 

wrong, 
Rejoice, above the oppressor's voice is heard the freeman's song. 
The pious Negro lifts his heart and thanks the God of heaven 
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Ko chains are forged to bind his limbs, no longer is he driven 
From home — ^the dearest place on earth, where love and truth 

abound, 
A halo circles round that spot and marks it holy ground. 
The world is still advancing, though that vile monster war. 
With voice of thunder speaketh, blood dripping from his car. 
To conqueror and conquered a messenger of woe, 
Death and the grave attending wherever he may go. ' 

Beyond these scenes of bloodshed the eye of faith still looks, 
Sees swords beat into ploughshares, and spears to pruning- 

hooks. 
E'en now the light is spreading, is spreading far and wide, 
Heason and' truth are gaining on ignorance and pride. 
Britons are ever ready their country to defend. 
When need comes they for her sake their hearts' blood freely 

spend. 
The courage of our soldiers is known throughout the world. 
With pride we learn on every sea the Union Jack's unfurled; 
Our Army and our Navy are never known to fly. 
But, Spartan like, their motto is to conquer or to die; ^ 

Though fierce in war, we long to see when war shall be no 

more. 
When universal brotherhood shall stretch from shore to shore. 



LINES ON THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 

{yniich met in Glasgow, September, 1876}. 

Ye men of intellectual power, 
Some of your blessings on us shower. 
All hail 1 you're welcome to our City; 
That you come seldom is a pity. 

We want to pay you all respect, 
And would be sorry to neglect 
Aught that would benefit your mind, 
As men like you we seldom find. 

To what you say we're all attention, 
And for the proof, O, never mention. 
Tour name's enough, and what you utter 
Sets all our hearts quite in a flutter. 
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Speak, for we hear, that is the word, 
Nothing you say can be absurd; 
, The earth, and air, and fallen rain, 

All about them you can explain. 

Even Man, as a terrestrial being, 

In all his various states you're seeing ; 

You know his origin and end. 

And you are still the monkey's friend. 

When our forbears went helter skelter. 
Without fi, bridle or a halter, 
You saw them in their low estate, 
And how they gradually grew great. 

You watched their progress and their power^ 
You traced them to the present hour, 
And with a keen, discerning eye. 
Their future history you descry. 

The germs of life before you rise, 
And what you say is no surmise ; 
You understand both life and death. 
And can explain them in a breath. 

You penetrate the hardest rock. 
And after many a weary knock. 
By dint of strength its heart is quaking,. 
The reign of Silence then is shaking. 

The rock no longer can withhold,. 
Thus sorely pressed it must unfold, 
How it at first was soft as jelly, 
And hotter fia,r than boiling skelly. 

But, by-and-bye, as Epochs flew. 
It harder got and firmer grew; 
Down to the lowest depths you go. 
That you the fishes' lives may know — 

Both how they live, and how they die. 
And how the great eat up the fry; 
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Are fish sore troubled like poor men, 
Crushed, sometimes by the upper ten. 

Mussels, and whelks, and cockles too, 
And shells of every shape and hue ; 
You know their names, and what they eat. 
And if they're blessed with many feet. 



A grain of sand, its shape and size. 
You know whene'er it meets your eyes ; 
You calculate the speed of light, 
And understand what causes night. 

The very stars their homage pay. 
And shed their lustre on your way; 
They own you as a chosen few, 
"With whom they deign to interview. 

And so their history you can tell, ' 
How each the other doth excel, 
How some appear to go astray. 
And others rarely cross your way. 

But when they do— Oh ! what a noise, 
The signal's given, you all rejoice; 
New impetus is given to search, 
You all renew your onward march. 

The Sun — the centre of our system, 
Its dazzling rays you can resist them; 
And peering thro* with eagle eyes. 
You pass our centre in surprise. 

When, lo ! new scenes appear in view,, 
Centres of systems not a few, 
Moving about through boundless space^ 
But still their motions you can trace. 

The tiniest insect that can fly, 
You know the colour oP its eye— 
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If it is suffering from the cold, 
Or whether it is young or old. 

You know its age e'en to a second, 
By scientific aid 'tis reckoned. 
If it has got the ^ower of thought, 
Or whether it has ever sought. 

By any means within its power, 
To reach the highest shrub or flower; 
There to enjoy the fragrant breeze, 
Delighted with the hum of bees. 

You know if it has ever sighed, 
Or even enviously has eyed 
A brother insect feeding well, 
In flowery mead or dewy dell. 

A drop of water is to you 

A world where creatures not a few. 

Do sport themselves at their good pleasure. 

And seem to think it quite a treasure. 

The time would fail to tell your knowledge. 
For most of you attended College. 
You all seem bless'd by Fortune's smile. 
And Nature thought it worth her while 

To gift you with such powers of brain. 
That you her mysteries might explain ; 
You do it too in such a manner, 
As seems to justify the Donor. 

You watch her in her every winding. 

And something new you're always finding, 

That she has either done or *s doing — 

You know her thoughts while they are brewing. 

Nature had freaks, who dare deny, 
When men with horns she does supply, 
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Whether they're given for any duty, 
Or simply grow to heighten beauty. 

'Tis not for me to tell the why 

These horns are placed below each eye, 

On each side of the only horn 

That jnost men blow since I was bom. 

But you — yes, you — ^will give the reason, 
I have no doubt in proper season; 
At present we shall live by faith. 
And swallow all that science saith. 

And should Religion interfere. 

We'll quietly snub her with a jeer. 

Her duty meekly is to hear 

What you may say, and shake with fear. 

Can she demonstrate facts like you ? 
Bring truth from rocks or sparkling dew ? 
Or, has she got the power of showing 
Whatever she does in language glowing? 

Has she ability or skill 
Her fame so many mouths to fill ? 
Why, you can make all tongues to wag, 
Not one of them e'er seem to fag. 

Your eloquence shall still command 
The intellectual of the land, 
And this you shall prove every session. 
If not by deeds, why, by profession. 



LINES ON THE DEATH OF A. B. STEWART, 

OF ASCOG HALL. 

Death, thou stem King, since Adam fell thy mighty 
Power hath shown; at thy command we droop 
And die. Like withered leaves, we mix with Mother 
Earth, and here are seen no more. Men fall like 
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Leaves, some spotted with old age, with sapless 
Stem loosen and fall, while others, fresh and 
Lovely to behold, in all the bloom of life, 
Are swept from off their branches by some 
Ruthless storm. Perplexed, we ask, oh ! why such 
Beauty swept away 1 We thought that they should 
Long adorn the tree, and now they withered lie 
In death's embrace. One whom we love — one worthy 
Of our love — has fallen thus. We mourn his loss 
He was an honour to mankind, shedding 
A sweetening influence on every hand. 
The needy blessed him, for his generous heart 
Went worth in noble deeds of love. These are the 
Actions that embalm the man, for in the 
Sacred chambers of the heart, such men 
Must be preserved ; the memory of some kindly 
Act must quicken fancy, and recall the well- 
Known face. His was a pleasant one — true index 
Of his soul. No more I'll see his loving smile, 
Unless by fancy's aid, nor feel the brother's 
Grasp which, when one feels, he longs to feel 
Again. Oh ! why was such an one cut off so soon ? 
Was it that love — the fairest flower that decks 
The human soul, might in a more congenial clime 
Than this cold world, unfold its beauty 'neath 
The smile of Heaven's Great King ? Was it, O God, 
To waft our souls to Thee, that in the creature's 
Beauty we Thyself may see 1 The creature is 
Removed, that men may learn that all their 
Goodness is derived from Thee — great source of good. 



THE PROVOST OF KERRYCROy. 

[The Provost of Kerrycroy is a very respectable old fisherman, who lives 
at the village known by that name— ra most delightful spot. He is 
possessed of a good deal of quiet humour, and very fond of a joke.] 

In a snug little village, close by the sea-side. 
Where Nature's own beauties the whole year abide, 
"Undisturbed by that changeable creature called man. 
To whom every new day brings forth some new plan. 
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There lives an old man, clear-headed and cool — 

A very good type of the old-fashioned school — 

Who can make a good joke, or tell a fine story. 

And, just like his lordship, an excellent Tory; 

In the very same house where he first saw the light. 

He dodges about there from morning to night, 

Guiding all his affairs with such very good skill 

That all in his household conform to his will. 

I would have you to know that David's no flat. 

Boat-owner and landlord — what think ye of that? 

•Chief man in the village, looked up to with pride. 

Aye ready with counsel whatever betide; 

If Kerry croy village should ever aspire 

To send to St. Stephen's a man of Buteshire,. 

I am sure they would ^n upon David at once ; 

His maiden speech there would declare him no dunce. 

The nation's affairs, brought under his eye, 

Would only incite him the deeper to pry 

Into those great evils that trouble the realm — 

All things would go smoothly with him at the helm. 

What *s wrong with old Ireland would soon be put right. 

The Egyptian Crisis would then take its flight ; 

The great Eastern Question no doubt would be solved 

As soon as the facts of the case had revolved 

Say once, twice, or three times within his large brain; 

^Tis certain the fourth time that all would be plain. 

Imperial Bismarck, astonished, would hear 

Of the Kerrycroy Provost's most wondrous career ; 

With Gladstone and Bright he would then take his stand. 

His praises resounding throughout the whole land. 
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ITo doubt there's great inprovements here, since I, a thoughtless 

l5oy, 
With lightsome heart spent many an hour at "smugglers" or 

"kee-hoy," 
And numerous other boyish games which now we seldom see — 
A change has come across this place, as well as over me. 
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We tben had no fine Esplanade, no five lamps or bandstand. 
But maybe we had just as good, though we were not so grand; 
Pour cotton mills were all at work—that *s better than mere 

show, 
Joy was in many a workman's home where now there's want 

and woe. 

No idlers lounged along our streets, want pictured in their fiice. 
Besides a lovely, Bute was then a thriving, little place. 
For beauty that is natural we always had our share, 
But lovely scenes lose half their charm when cupboards are 
found bare. 

The great majority of men are bom to work or want — 

We cannot do without rough hands to jjlough, sow, reap, and 

plant] 
Toil is the glory of our life, the sweetener of our rest; 
Tour fine, luxurious, idle men are never truly blest. 

Oh ! 'tis a sorry sight to see the wheels of labour cease, 
A country's power, its peasantry, in poverty increase. 
Mere namby-pamby, gee-gaw men, who fritter life away, , 
What are they but the harbingers of national decay. 

Oh ! come industry, come once more, show us your smiling face,, 
'Twas folly to imagine you an eyesore in this place; 
See what we are without thine aid — Rothesay is now to let. 
We all are on the outlook here to see what we can get. 

The shopkeeper cries out dull times, rubs hands, and shakes his- 

head. 
The porter, lingering on the pier, scarce wins his daily bread ; 
Our Jehus standing in a row — a melancholy sight, 
Sometimes all day without a hire, go heartless home at night. 

The rain may down in torrents come, or fall hail, sleet, or snow. 
These poor unfortunates, alas ! have nowhere they can go; 
If kind consideration for our fellowmen be blest, 
A kinder work could not be done than build a Calgnan's Rest, 

Look at the back parts of our town, fast falling to decay. 
Poor folk can nothing find to do to chase the gloom away; 
Oh ! ye who have the steam to make the wheels of labour go. 
Step forth in active sympathy and stem the tide of woe. 
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DEATH. 

Death visits all, he asketh no man's leave; no 
Human power can hinder his approach, and 
At his touch the living flood that courses 
Through our veins shall ebb and flow no more* 
Mysterious messenger, what changes 
Thou dost make in all the aflairs of man ; 
And not on man alone, but every form 
Of life on this terrestrial globe is 
Subject to thy power. Thou art a change. 
And such a change as we shall never learn. 
Until within thy gloomy portals we 
Pass through, and thou to each alone unfold 
Thy mystery, for life and death baffles 
All human skill. Life is the mystery 
Of mysteries, the power of powers; 
E'en death itself is but a change of life. 
The forms of life may change and fade away. 
But life, the unseen cause of all that's seen. 
While forms may perish by the hand of death. 
Its vigorous course pursues eternally. 



AN ANXIOUS INQUIRER. 

How are you now, my good old friend, since you are gone to 

Biggar, 
I miss your salutation and your manly, burly figure ; 
Don't think that I now flatter you, for that is not my style, 
I hate all sycophancy, and detest all words of guile. 
But when I meet a man like you, with broad and liberal views^ 
I like to have a bit of chat, and hear the latest news. 
You know down here in Bute you were a walking oracle — 
Or, what is more correctly termed, a talking oracle — 
Not that you talk a bit too much, no, that's not what I mean^ ^ 
For every word you say is sense, and then your wit is keen ; 
Besides, you have a flowing style your, own peculiar way, 
That adds a charm to every word that you are pleased to say I 
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What sort of place is Biggar 1 Is it bigger than our Bute ? 
And if it is, now tell me, is it held in great repute? 
Do men of standing visit it, there to luxuriate ? 
Have you been introduced of late to any of the great ] 
Oladstone's been all around the west, yet he has not been here ; 
Why should he blunder in that way to me is not so clear — 
He really might have been our guest, we would have been 

delighted ; 
But now we feel in such a way as if we had been slighted. 
There are men in this isle of Bute could set him all to right, 
Have you not heard of long ago, Welldone, the western light? 
When Bradlaugh, that prodigious man, set Parliament ablaze, 
The earnest cry of some was then — " Northampton, mend your 

ways." 
Welldone's morality was shocked, the -foremost in the fight. 
With strong resolve, and steady hand, the set him down to 
write — 

And such a letter ne'er saw light since writing first began — 
It was the grand efiusion of a most important man. 

The Premier well might shake' his head, for many shook their 
sides, 

And wondered if the moon had still an influence on the tides. 

3ut on these great well-known events *tis best to say no more. 

For rhyming rather much one's apt to go beyond the score. 

How is your body and your mind, your wife and family ? 

liong may your children's children dear rejoice grandpa to see; 

And how is your old friend, the gout, or rather your old foe, 

For, if my memory serves me right, he seized you by the toe ; 

As for myself I feel alarmed, Maddever shook his head — 

It was not only how he looked, but, oh, 'twas what he said. 



MONEY. 



This is a world of changes, as one could plainly show, 
But what 's the use of proving what all the world doth know ? 
Some changes are for better, and others for the worse — 
The way we often judge them 's by looking at our purse. 

That money is a good thing few people will deny. 

At least how very few there are who pass it careless by; 
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No matter what profession a man may choose to take, 

The question's always brought up — what money can I make? 

E*en those among the clergy, whose salaries are small. 
Their ears are ever open to hear the faintest call ; 
A special Providence, yes, points out a certain way, 
Leading no doubt to honour — of course increase of pay. 

Now, why should any blame them for acting as they do, 
'Tis common Isense that teaches first to thyself be true; 
If fault at all we're finding, 'tis on the stress some lay 
Upon that special guiding that made them choose their way. 

Money is a mighty power, has been in ev'ry age, 

The ignorant and learned, the foolish and the sage, 

All more or less haye felt its charms — should it prove a curse, 

Not a single one I know but likes a heavy purse. 



CAPTAIN H. M'FIE. 

In every place there's men of note of high and low degree. 
But where shall we another find like Captain H. M*Fie? 
In real Athenian style he searches after something new — 
To gather news and tell it out is all he has to do. 

'Tis quite a treat to hear him speak with voice as dear's a bell — 
Each word is sounded so distinct, each sentence formed so well; 
And then his merry ringing laugh puts ev6ry one in glee — 
A jolly sort of gentleman is Captain H. MTie. 

A good Conservative he is, with most decided views. 
Who nails his colour to the mast as one of the true blues. 
I like a man that's out-and-out, no matter what he be; 
Liberal or Tory aye should act like Captain H. M'Fie. 

None of your hum-drum sort of men, whose mind is not their 

own, 
But just the property of those who give the roughest bone — 
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Who if they were in Persia would humbly bow the knee, 
Instead of standing up erect like Captain H. M*Fie. 

Among our local magnates, and there are quite a host, 
Ex-Provosts, Bailies, Councillors, of numbers we can boast- 
All men of great experience, but sages though they be, 
Not one of them can be compared to Captain H. M'Fie. 



JOHN NAUGHT'S LAMENT. 

[Mr. John M*Naughton's house was burned down, while rejoicings were 
going on in honour of the birth of the Earl of Dumfries, son of the Marquis 
of Bute. There was a good deal of squib-firing going on at the time.] 

Nothing is left but these scorched walls — I ne'er had much 

at most; 
Just this small house I called my own, now even it is lost. 
Oh I where shall I for refuge turn 1 where shall I hide my grief? 
A poor man's friends are always few when most he needs relie£ 
His purse-proud neighbour looks askance, and scarcely deigns 

to smile; 
And if assistance comes at all, it comes in pauper style. 
For well I know that poverty does seldom win respect, 
It teaches what the poor must leai:n — ^to bear up with neglect. 
Short-sighted man, he little knows what trials wait his way — 
A shining morn may usher in a dark and drizzling day. 
The sea may be as smooth as glass, while yet a storm is near; 
So trouble may be nigh at hand when danger least we fear. 
To-day I little thought that I should get this sad surprise — 
My house in flames, and smoke ascending upwards to the skies. 
Left in this world without a rap — nowhere to put my head ; 
Unless some stranger shelter me — the cold ground for my bed. 
.Life is indeed a changing scene, and I have had my share. 
But never till this awful night have I been stripped so bare. 
While boys with squibs and whirligigs in all directions run. 
For all are pleased to hear our noble Marquis has a son; 
And so am I, long may he live — yes, happy may he be, 
And may he never find himself in such a plight as me. 
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ESSAY ON THE PERMISSIVE BILL. 

[The late Mr. A. B. Stewart, of Ascog Hall, offered £20, in three prizes, for 
the three best Essays on ** The Permissive Bill: Arguments for and against." 
The judges — Rev. Dr. Williamson, and Rev. Messrs. Macfarlane and Thomson, 
awarded the first prize of £10 to Mr. Hugh Thompson, letter-carrier, Rothesay. 
We have pleasure, by Mr. Thompson's permission, in presenting that essay to 
our readers. It is in contemplation to give the others. — Ed. S.It,] 

That the drinking customs of our country are fraught with, 
evils is a statement requiring no proof; we have but to look 
around, and the state of society supplies us with abundant 
evidence of their baneful effects. Indeed, the evils flowing from 
them are so great that it has taxed the wisdom of our statesmen 
to devise laws for the proper' conducting of the liquor traffia 
Many schemes have been tried, and to-day we have ^till to 
deplore that drunkenness abounds in our midst — dragging many 
of our countrymen deep down in the social scale, and causing 
misery beyond the tongue of man to describe. Who can tell 
how much is implied in these two words, "Drunkard's Home?" 
Here we need summon no imaginary heart-rending scene to 
make the picture more gloomy than it really is. Facts are 
more strange than fiction, and sometimes far more appalling; 
and, certainly, were it possible to picture out all the evil re- 
sulting from the drinking customs of our country, it would be 
something awful to contemplate. Can nothing be done to stop 
intemperance, which has justly been termed our national sin? 
All good men deplore it, however much they may differ as to 
the means that ought to be used to put an end to its onward 
course. Many who advocate moral suasion are not so sure of 
the Permissive Bill. They look upon it as if it were a some- 
thing not in keeping with the British constitution — an undue 
interference with personal liberty, a making of people sober 
by Act of Parliament, which they seem to think not at all 
practicable. Now, I admit that we cannot be too careful in 
framing our laws, so that there may be the utmost freedom 
compatible with good government. I am of opinion the less 
the Legislature has to do with the private actions of the in- 
dividual — as long as these actions do not hurt or infringe on 
the liberties of others — ^the better; but we cannot have good 
government unless to some extent an investment of what might 
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be termed our rights, is placed in the hands of Government to 
be used for the common good. The great aim of Government 
ought to be the welfare of all, not any particular section of the 
people; and, whenever anything is found that has a tendency 
to cast a blight upon the nation, it then becomes a matter for 
the State to consider. 

The drink traffic has been already under consideration, and 
has been found a most difficult subject to legislate upon. Our 
statesmen have been endeavouring to modify the evil. The 
trade being an exceptional one, demanded exceptional measures; 
exceptional measures have been passed, but still the evil re- 
mains. " Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean? Not 
one." If it is the nature of the drink ,to produce intemperance, 
so long, then, as the drink is upheld by the State, so long will 
it produce its effects upon the people. If these effects are good, 
let the drink traffic be untrammelled — why place it under 
restraint? If these effects are bad, take away the cause, and 
its effects must cease If the Permissive Bill were passed, the 
power would then be placed in the hands of the people to 
determine whether or not intoxicating liquors should be sold 
in their midst; and surely they are best able to judge of their 
own wants. At present the people have not the power to 
prevent public-houses being planted in their midst. If a man 
gets his license, the community is not consulted on the matter; 
he opens his place of business, and strives to do as much trade 
as he possibly can. The people who fall victims to his trade 
are punished by the law for being drunk and incapable, while 
he is licensed to sell that very thing, which, to the extent of his 
success in business, means an increase in the intemperate habits 
of the people within his influence. 

According to the Permissive Bill, if two-thirds of the rate- 
payers in any place object to the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
their objection will be carried into effect. Now, two-thirds is 
not a bad majority. We all admit that the majority ought to 
have the ruling power. " Yes," says an objector, " but in a 
matter which concerns personal liberty' it' alters th^ case 
altogether. What right has any majority to dictate to me 
what I shall eat or drink, or what I shall clothe myself in! 
Have I not a right to eat and drink and clothe myself according 
to my own pleasure?" My answer is — "You have a perfect 
right to do all these things according to your own mind so long 
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as you do not injure others; but if, in the gratifying of your own 
desires, you do an injuiy to the community, I say you have na 
right." I would go further and say, no one has a right to injure 
himself or herself, far less others. The majority have no right 
to suffer from the doings of the minority, and, if they can 
remedy the evil, they are justified in doing so. Now, the 
Permissive Bill gives them an opportunity of doing so; it puts 
the power where it ought to be — that is, into the hands of the 
people. 

That the drink traffic is at the root of a great deal of the 
crime done in the country must be well known to all who read 
what is to be found in the daily prints. Many eminent judges 
have given their testimony as to drink being the fruitful source 
of crime. Our prisons are a standing proof containing many 
witnesses that would not require to utter one single word ; of 
them it might be truly said — but in a sad, sad sense — " They 
are living epistles, known and read of all men." Now I say, 
whatever leads to crime, directly or indirectly, is a matter for 
the State to deal with. Our laws should be of such a nature 
that they prevent stumbling-blocks being placed in the path 
of virtue. Good government ought to have an elevating effect, 
and whatever causes an opposite ought to be swept away. It 
is the duty of the State to see that no obstacle is placed in the 
way of righteous living. Not that I believe we can make 
people virtuous by Act of Parliament; but, if that cannot be 
done, this at least can be accomplished, and ought to be accom»- 
plished, by the State— to see to the removal of all hindrances* 
Surely no one will deny that the drink traffic is a hindrance 
to the sobriety of the people. Now, soberness is a virtue, 
and, as society is constituted at present, one that is sorely tried. 
Thousands have fallen under the temptation, and thousands will 
continue to fall. That being the case, who needs to be told that 
one vice leads to another. Why, whoever fieJls a victim to in- 
temperance generally *goes from bad to worse. It is quite 
unnecessary to enumerate the black list. Alas! society is 
made painfully aware of their presence. Not only are our 
prisons filled with the victims of intemperance, but our lunatic 
asylums receive their full share of the wrecks caused directly 
or indirectly by the drink traffic. What of our poor-house&? 
Who can shut their eyes to the fact that a great deal of the 
extreme poverty in our midst is due entirely to the drinking 
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customs. I dare not say that in all <;ases poverty is to be 
traced to this source, but this I will say, that it is one of the 
most powerful currents in our midst, driving men and women 
the straightest and surest way to the poor-house. There they 
are lost sight of, and soon fill a pauper's grave; while many more 
are out in the busy world pursuing the same course — ^fitting 
themselves to occupy the same position. I say fitting, because 
it requires some preparation before the mind is in a suitable 
frame to submit to all the circumstances that surround a 
pauper's lot; for intemperance has a tendency to blunt all the 
finer feelings of our nature. 

Now, these are grave charges against the drink traffic, but 
they are, alas! too true. Every day we live is adding fresh 
testimony to their truthfulness. Surely a traffic producing 
such fruits ought to be dealt with by, the State accordingly. 
Humanity demands it — the prosperity of our country demands 
it. Some may ask : What of the revenue ! I frankly admit that 
a large revenue goes to Government from the drink, but if the 
revenue cannot be supplied unless at the expense of our national 
degradation, then I say there must be something very far 
deficient in our economy. Let the revenue be placed on one 
hand, and the expenses that the country is involved in through 
crime and all the other evils accompanying the drinking customs 
of our country on the other hand. Let it also be remembered 
how much grain is annually destroyed in the making of the 
drink, and then let the balance be struck and see whether Ve 
are not, as a nation, losers through this traffic. Therefore, apart 
from moral considerations altogether — looking at it as a matter 
of profit and loss — the sooner this traffic is a thing of the past 
the better will it be for our national prosperity. Why, it has 
been estimated that in the year 1875, about 90,000,000 bushels 
of grain were destroyed in the making of intoxicating drinks. 
The food destroyed in our- own country in the year 1875 has 
been put down at 70,000,000 bushels of grain, or within about 
8,000,000 bushels of the quantity of wheat produced in Great 
Britain; and to make up for this great waste we must purchase 
all the more of our food from foreign countries — thus wasting 
our own means while enriching other lands. So that, looking 
at this question in the light of pounds, shillings, and pence, the 
sooner we rid purselyes of this traffic the better. I suppose the 
^ain destroyed in 1875 would give us a fair idea of what was 
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destroyed in. 1879. Whatever has been the exact quantity I 
cannot say, but thi^ I am su;re of, that it must have been, 
enormous. Now^ apart from the effects of the traffic upon the 
morals of the people, true economy makes it imperative that 
somethii^ be done, and that speedily, to put an end to the 
ravages caused by intemperance. At any rate there can be 
nothing more fair than to allow the ratepayers to have their 
mind on the matter, as* they are the most interested in it; and 
:as this is the main object of the Permissive Bill — to place the 
power into the hands of the ratepayers — I think the principle 
is quite in keeping with the British Constitution. But, how- 
ever much the passing of such a bill might benefit the nation in 
material wealth, there are still higher considerations to be 
taken into account The poet was right when he song — 

Learn tliis — enottgh for man to kDoir, 
Virtue alone is hap^ness below,. 

And what is good for an individual man must be good for a 
nation of men. The law of right is not lost in the multitude; 
our national sins bring national calamities. It is false policy 
that ignores the moral bearings of anything. "Whatever is 
purchased at the expense of morality is bought at too dear a 
price; so that if the drink traffic enriched our coffers — ^which I 
believe it does not — ^yet, if it be found an enemy to morality, it 
ought to be looked upon as an enemy to the State. We may 
boast of our material resources — ^and; no nation "should under- 
value wealth — ^but the stability of the nation has a deeper 
foundation in human nature. It is the spirit of a man that 
alone can sustain him in the battle of life, and it is the spirit of 
a nation that must form its surest bulwark. If we degenerate 
in morality, it is the surest sign of our decay; whatever strikes 
at the morality of the nation strikes at the vitality of the 
nation. Our own poet, Robert Bums, breathed a true patriot's 
prayer when he penned these noble lines : — 

O Scotia, my dear, my native soil. 
For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent — 

Long may thy hardy sons of rostic toil 
Be blessed with health and peace and sweet conteniL 

And, oh, may Heaven their simple lives prevent 
From luxury's contagion, weak and vile ; 

Then, howe'er crowns and coronets be rent, 
A virtaous populace may rise the while, 
And stand a wall of fire aroaiid their mndb-lov'd iaUl 

S 
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Yes, it is the virtuous populace that makes the nation secure; 
and, as the Permissive Bill would give the people power to some 
extent in removing temptation, . so that their lives may be 
preserved from "luxury's contagion, weak and vile'* — and, as 
the result, live nobler and purer lives — surely such a bill ought 
to receive the hearty support of all who love their country's 
weaL I know it may be said that such a bill would give rise to 
illicit traffic in drink; but no law is condemned simply because 
some would try to elude it. Let the penalty of the law be 
enforced on all offenders, and I have no doubt that the stigma 
that would follow the carrying out of the law would have a 
salutary effect. No one likes to be thought lawless; self-respect 
has a great power in preserving order in society, and there its 
infliience would be felt. Let the law set its seal against the drink 
traffic, and it will receive such a shock that it would soon sicken 
and die. And because I believe the death of the liquor traffic 
would be the moral life and prosperity of society, I advocate the 
passing of the Permissive Bill. Yox Populi Vox Dei. 



IN MEMORLA.M. 



O Thou, Almighty, ever-blessed One, 

Thy glory fills illimitable space; 

Creator and upholder of all things — 

Thou King of Nations, hear a nation's prayer. 

Our Royal Household, plunged in deepest* woe, 

Now mourns the breach that death hath newly made; 

In this their sorrow, be their chiefest joy. 

Illumine Thou this thick dark cloud, till gloom 

Of death gives place to light of life; help them 

To soar aloft above the cloudy atmosphere 

Of time, and in the glory of a light 

From Heaven to view the vision faith alone 

Can see. Alas ! how dim the glory of 

This world appears, as one by one our friends 

All pass away, cut down by the unerring 

Hand of Death, who knows no favour in his 

Onward march, but prince and peasant fall beneath 

His touch — all that is mortal crumbles into 
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Dust. Thus life to life, and dust to dust returns, 

like years that fly in quick succession o'er 

Our heads on to their source and end — eternity; 

Or rivers rolling on majestically back 

To the ocean whence they first arose in vapour, 

Forming all those clouds of various shape and hue, 

The wind drives here and there, until they pour their 

Treasures down upon the thirsty ground, sustaining life 

And beauty, causing the mountain torrents and 

The placid streams, the brooks that gurgle, murmuring^ 

As they go through many a sweet secluded 

iN'ook, helping to swell the rivers as they glide 

Along to that great reservoir of God — 

The mighty deep. Men's lives are just as varied 

As the drops of rain; some scarce are born till 

In Eternity, they know not that they are 

In time, and pass away as if they had 

Not been, like drops of rain upon the bosom 

Of the deep, just seen while falling, and then 

Seen no more; some have a longer journey 

To pursue, and pass through many a change, 

Until the last great change performs its task; 

Like rain-drops on the mountain-top, that wind 

Their way through many a path, until at 

Last they reach their ocean-bed; the great 

Majority of men pass through this life 

In deep obscurity, their names are not found 

Written in the book of fame; but, though they 

Pass away unnoticed and unknown, their life 

Work tells a tale either for good or bad. 

N"one are so insignificant but that they have 

A share in forming ages yet to come, 

As ages past have made us what we are; 

It is not every shower that glitters 

In sunlight, nor every dewdrop falls 

Upon a rose; some fall on grass, some on 

The wayside flower, some on the hard and beaten 

Path, but each produce their own effect, and 

Add unto the harmony of all. Methinks 

'Tis so in the affairs of men. Some by 

Their birth, genius, and beauty of their lives, 
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like sparkling dewdrops on a lovely flower, 
Make the world more charming for their stay, and. 
Disappearing, leave behind the sweet fragrance 
Of lives well spent. Even thus it was with 
Good Prince Leopold— observed by reason of his 
Noble birth, and loved by virtue of his sterling 
Worth. A Prince of noble mien, a man of culture, 
And of soul refined, the harmony of thought 
And sound had charms for him ; and now he's 
Gone to swell that sweet harmonious song 
Of praise that's sounding ever through the courts 
. Of Heaven — no more a Duke, but King — oh, happy change. 



A FEW THOUGHTS ON THE DOCTRINE Of 

EOREORDINATION. 

What's deemed of most importance occupies the mind 

In morals, and in politics men find 

The greatest scope for exercise of thought; 

Material in abundance can be brought 

From any field of thought we choose to stray., 

Wealth beyond computation's borne away — 

One single thought has more intrinsic worth 

Than all the gold or jewels in the earth. 

What, though it costs great thought to gain a trifle. 

Let not that circumstance the truth e'er stifle, 

For gold and thought can never be compared. 

Though many's choice for gold has been declared. 

Oh ! for the wisdom of the really wise, 

Then shall thought be esteemed the greatest prize; 

This world to us should be as one vast college, 

Each day we live should still ii^crease our knowledg 

Our nobler faculties would then expand, 

Preparing us for a celestial land. 

The body, being servant to the mind. 

Our joys would then be of a higher kind; 

Man, that's immortal, in his nature should 

Seek after that which is his greatest good; 

And what more good than that a man should see 

The truth of God and with the truth agree; 
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But as to what is true men are divided,. 

Though truth be one, yet it is many-sided. 

And men, being circumscribed in vision. 

Is the great source of all division. 

One says — " I hold the truth," another — " But I 

Have got the truth, while you now hold a lie." 

A third one says — "Why, both of you are wrong;" 

So, I will give my version in my song. 

Are all things working out what's been designed? 

That question's asked by many a thoughtful mind; 

They look around confused by what they see. 

Some ask amazed, could God such things decree? 

While others in a .philosophic way 

Back up with arguments what they may say — 

If man's a moral agent, then he's free. 

That being so, there can be no decree; 

Besides, they say, we know that God is good, 

And, therefore, what is sinful never could 

Have formed a part of His all- wise design. 

I've heard such reasoning praised as being fine; 

Some would not hesitate to say, if such was done, 

God is Himself the author of all sin. 

And we, but like machines, obey His will, 

And therefore cannot justly be condemned for ill. 

Oh ! impious thought, bespeaking pride of heart, 

Outcome of superficial gropers in the dark. 

Who speak of God as if He were confined, 

Whereas, He knows no law but His own mind. 

Can He do wrong? yes, do whate'er He may, 

Proud man, wilt thou to thy Creator say — 

If thou doest so and so, then thou doest sin; 

Who made the law that He should keep within? 

Does He do anything because its right ? 

Is this thy boasted wisdom, this thy light. 

For such a God in vain they'll seek to find, 

Out of the dark recess of their own mind; 

Such kind of reasoning may some minds sufiice, 

*Tis often been a matter for surprise. 

How quickly some can come to a conclusion. 

While many others fieem lost in confusion. 

However wise such reasoning may appear, 
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Tetj after all, 'tis fer from being clear — 
Is it impossible 1 could such a thing not be, 
That all things be ordained, and yet man free ; 
Now, answer yes or no, after inspection. 
But do not answer it without reflection. 
That we are free, admits not of a doubt, 
No reasoning is required to sift that out, 
Our consciousness declares such is the case. 
And all the logic could not that displace. 
Is every thing ordained? why, then we'll see. 
If reason and this doctrine both agree, 
For if it teach it, then it must be right, 
Keason is true, for it is Heaven's light; 
What is not known can never influence. 
For good or bad, no, not in any sense; 
I think there's very few would that dispute, 
At least, Fm sure there's none could it refute. 
That being so, who can pretend to know 
The will of God, or His wise counsels show. 
But in so far as He may shed abroad — 
The light which shows must come alone fi*om God. 
The knowledge of His will concerning men. 
The brightest intellects will search in vain, 
They never shall unravel His decrees, 
Man's range is limited — he little sees; 
.Seeing we're ignorant of God's decree, 
'Tis childishness to say we can't be free — 
We know we are, and, what is better still, 
God is supreme and does whate'er He will; 
We do the same as far's our power can go. 
He, being Almighty, can no limit know. 
He was before aught else could ever be; 
All that exists, exist by His decree — 
The numerous worlds which stud infinite space. 
Came by His will each one into its place. 
And there they are, the expression of His power, 
Without His will they could not be one hour. 
Surely this world we live in's no exception — 
Did it appear without the Almighty's option 1 
And when He formed that wondrous creature — man. 
Did He not all his future history scan 1 
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Could anything exist against His will 1 

Whether its nature be of good or ill, 

Seeing He was before aught, else could be, 

Unless He willed He nothing else could see; 

He saw the fall of angels and of men, 

He saw His Son, whose right it was to reign, 

A poor despised man while here below; 

He saw Him triumph over every foe. 

While men and angels join in one accord 

With all creation to adore their Lord. 

Ask me the reason why He all could see, 

My answer is — " Because 'twas His decree." 

Oh ! that each one would give the Lord His place, 

Instead of carping, trust Him for His grace; 

A deeper joy would then fill every soid — 

Faith would perceive all under His control. . 

Let but Thy glorious majesty appear. 

That all may worship Thee with holy fear — 

One glimpse of Thee would banish all conceit. 

And lead the proudest to Thy mercy seat, 

The language of our hearts would be — *tis Thine to reign. 

Ours in humility to say. Amen. 



A PLEA FOR ISRAEL. 

Shall we not drop a tear for Israel's woel 
Shall we not raise our voice against the 
Oppressor's cruel rage, and use the moral 
Power that Israel's God hath given, 
To shield her in this hour of urgent need, 
Till tyranny, ashamed, down to the lowest 
Hell may fly, no more to issue forth, making 
Mankind incarnate devils, and this world 
One field of blood? Oh ! Israel, thy cup 
Has been the bitterest ever nation drank. 
How true the vision thy great Prophet 
Saw, the bush on fire, but unconsumed 
Remains. Long have the fires of persecutions 
Raged around thy sons and daughters, scattered 
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Eyetywlierej still thou are iiiiconsnmed — 
A living proof .that Abraham's God doth 
Iteign. Thou art and shalt remain until 
The consummation of all things. For He nrht> 
Holdeth universal sway, hath willed it so. 
Where are the nations that chastised thee sore? 
What place hold they among the powers that 
Be ? Where now is Babylon the great, that 
Mighty city? Where is all her pompi Her pride 
Was humbled to the dust. ^Her walls, built 
To defy all time, are now no more. Her 
Gorgeous palaces — ^where luxurious kings, 
Swelled in their pride, receiving homage God 
Alone should have. The place where once they Btood 
Cannot be found. There desolation reigns, and 
Heptiles revel where proud kings once reigned. 
Thus the Almighty pours contempt on all man's 
. Pride, and makes his mightiest work to perish 
By the hand of time. Even Rome, who made 
The nations tremble at her word — whose 
Powerful legions kept the world in awe, 
Craves but to live. The counsels of the nation* 
Hound about, disturb her quiet, and she. 
Whose word was law, humbly entreats, or 
Curses in despair. But thou, O Israel, 
Scattered though thou be, the scorn of all 
The world, a glorious restoration is in 
Store for thee. Think highly of the lowly 
Nazarene, no longer lowly, but the King 
Of Kings, clothed in the seed of faithful 
Abraham. And ye who bear the name 
Of Christians, no longer be the sconrge 
Of Israel, for God hath honoured her. 
Hath she not borne the torch of truth 
Through all the ages? From her did not <J» 
* Glorious Sun — the Sun of Righteousness arise? 

The sum and substance of all truth, who 
Sheds His lustrous beams through all th« 'wt)ridt 
The Enlightener of mankind was Hebrew 
Bom. Oh, for His sake deal kindly with tiie 
JewB, and pray that God-may soon remo^^ 
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The veil. Then Jew and Gentile shall in Him 
Bejoice, and all the world be blest in Abraham's seed^ 



SUNSHINE. 



Ho ! the merry sunshine, the merry, merry sunshine. 

It sheds its glory over all, 

It cheers the hearts of great and small. 

Its beams fall gently on us all— 

The merry, merry sunshine. '* 

Who does not love the sunshine, the merry, merry sunshine? 
The flowers put on their best attire. 
While we their lovely tints admire, 
The birds around form quite a choir 
In merry, merry sunshine. 

Then let us sing of sunshine, of health-renewing sunshine^ 
The flowing streams, the gurgling brooks, 
And even curious shaded nooks. 
Besides the towering rugged rocks, 
Are lighted up by sunshine. 

Yes, we love the sunshine, the ever-welcome sunshine. 
Its glowing heat, its brilliant light, 
Makes the cold darkness take its flight, 
And, oh ! good morning, what a sight 
Of beauty is the sunshine. 

Hurrah, hurrah for sunshine, the ever-pleasing sunshine--- 

All nature feels its wondrous power, 

Yes, even in the falling shower. 

We've seen a flood of glory pour 

Through rain-clouds in the sunshine. 

• 
Then let us be like sunshine, the ever-smiling sunshine^ 

Let truth and love but guide our way. 

For that makes life one summer's day. 

And when we come its debt to pay. 

We'll set like glorious sunshine. 
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WAR. 

When shall men live in unity and peace?. 

Oh! when shall War with all its horrors cease? 

Boast not, oh man, that thoti art civilised, 

Brute force still reigns while moral power's despised; 

But moral power shall yet assert its right, 

When truth the darkened minds of men enlight. 

Oh ! truth, what power may be compared with thee? 

^Tis thou alone the human mind can free, 

Whatever miseries afflict poor man; 

If help there be, 'tis thou alone that can 

Alleviate the sufferings of the race, 

And banish War, which now is our disgrace. 

What avails reasoning powers, if not to show 

That things can be made right without a blow; 

Why should I strike my fellow to the ground — 

Is there no other method to be found 

^y which our differences may be put right. 

Than rilshing madly to the bloody fight? 

Where every fiendish passion is at large; 

Men say with pride it was a brilliant charge — 

A brilliant charge, where hundreds, thousands, fell. 

Oh ! let the battlefield its story tell — 

Hear'st thou the widow's sigh, see'st thou the tear 

Of mother, sister, brother, children dear; 

Einowest thou the anguish of a breaking heart ? 

These, of your brilliant picture, form a part, 

While men are brutalised by such a scene. 

War brought a curse wherever it has been. 

War never righteous was, nor ever can. 

But only shows the low estate of man; 

If war exists, wrong doing is the cause. 

With trumpet voice it speaks of broken laws, 

Not that I would condemn all men who fight. 

But still the cause of all is want of light; 

Blind selfishness pursues its downward course. 

Would grasp at all if not opposed by force, 

"By force it lives, by force it then must die; 

While it remains we'll hear the battle-cry. 
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But let the love of God pervade each heart; 
Let every man but act a brother's part, 
Then War no more shall blight this lovely earth, 
Love strangles selfishness right in the birth. 
The cause being gone, there can be no effect. 
But while it lasts we nothing else expect — 
But strife and "War and every evil thing, 
Which ignorance, pride, selfishness, must bring. 
Oh ! Thou the great Enlightener of mankind — 
Send forth Thy truth and let it entrance find 
Into each heart, that every man may see 
That happiness is found alone with Thee; 
Thou art essentially the happy One — 
In vain we'll look for joy, if Thee we shun. 



SABBATH BELLS. 



The Sabbath bells are ringing, 

We love to hear their sound ; 
Good news, good news they're bringing — 

They tell of hallowed ground, 
Where worshippers are going 

To ofier praise and prayer. 
Thus by their actions showing 

This world's not all their care. 

Ring on, sweet bells, ringj on. 

The Sabbath bells are ringing. 

They wafb our souls above, 
And each of them, while swinging, 

Sound forth that God is love — 
The ever-blessed story 

Of His redeeming grace — 
How Jesus veiled B is glory 

To meet our helpless case. 

Bing on, sweet bells, ring on. 

The Sabbath bells are ringing. 
Oh happy, happy thought. 
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That angels too are singing 

While rebels back are brought 
To hear the gospel calling, 
Overcome by such great love; 
. Those rebels now are £stlling, 
And saving mercy prov«. 

Eiing on, sweet bells, ring 

The Sabbath bells are ringing, 

Their music fills the air. 
While faithful souls are winging 

Their thoughts to God in prayer. 
Their hearts with love are glowing 

As to His house they go. 
Where mercy's stream is flowing, 

A balm for every woe. 

Bing on, sweet bells, ring on. 

The Sabbath bells are ringing. 

Soon, soon their sounds shall cease. 

But if by faith we're clinging. 
We have a lasting peace; 

And soon we shall be swelling 
The heavenly host above. 

Our glory to be telling 
Of God's redeeming love. 

Ring on, sweet bells, ring on. 

While Sabbath bells are ringing. 

While mercy lifts her voice. 
And heavenly hopes now springing, 

Make faithful hearts rejoice, 
Oh, let us hear the teaching 

Those Sabbath bells do give— 
They're earnestly beseeching 

To hear, believe and live. 

Ring on, sweet bells, ring on. 
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A FEW THOUGHTS ON THE ORIGnT OP MAK. 

That man's a curious being who'll deny? 

The utmost scrutiny he will defy; 

Although some clever men, well versed in science. 

Set all the laws of reason at defiance. 

Nothing's too difficult for them, to solve, 

Their numerous thoughts so rapidly revolve; 

They think ,it strange that they should baffled be. 

Where reason stops they further still can see. 

If man's the subject of their close inspection. 

They'll trace his origin and his connection 

With animals, now thought of low degree; 

Most learnedly they'll show his pedigree. 

Should any obstacle before them rise, 

They ate not taken by the least surprise; 

If reason fail they'll find some other plan 

By which they can account for wondrous man. 

Imagination, pufied up by conceit, 

Helps in the accomplishing of this great feat. 

For men of science I have much respect, 

Although there are some things I don't expect 

^hat even scientific men can ever find, 

And one of them's relating to mankind. 

^Tis true, there is no end to speculation. 

Which no doubt is a pleasant occupation. 

But speculation, pleasant thougb it be, 

And truth, at all times, do not quite agree. 

If there be things which reason cannot trace, 

^hoidd speculation boldly take its place 1 

I rather think it is the better way 

"To hear what Revelation has to say. 

Heason's our guide so far as it may lead. 

But where it stops, 'tis wisdom to take heed; 

What we know not we cannot reason on, 

It only works from things at present known — 

'Tis by this way our knowledge doth increase, 

Beverse the plan, true progress then must cease; 

If man's to know how he at first was made, 

His reason cannot lend him any aid ; 
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The first man was before he knew he was, 
And, therefore, never could find out the cause 
Of how he came to be, unless revealed, 
From reason this would still remain concealed. 
The Author of our being. He alone 
Unlocked the secret and the truth was known; 
And yet proud man refuses to receive* 
The Word of God, nor will it credence give — 
He must himself find out the germs of life, 
And hence this jargon and this endless strife; 
"We hear their noise of molecules and monads, 
"We hear, but after all, what is the odds. 
Life is as much a mystery as ever. 
And men are baffled be they e*er so clever ; 
Even in a cteature small as a monad. 
Its being speaks the wisdom of a God; 
Five hundred million creatures in one drop. 
Of sparkling water bring us to a stop; 

. Even one of them we xjannot really know, 
How in that space the tide of life should flow. 
The common things around us every hour 
Are wrapt in mystery far beyond our power; 
We know the shape of grass, we know its hue. 
And that it's nourished by small drops of dew; 
But how it should be of that shape and green, 
I think the reason never yet was seen. 
We know the food we take is turned to blood. 
And courses through our veins a living flood; 
We know our bodies by this method grow. 
But why they should we really do not know, 
All that we know's that such and such is so— 
Yes, that's the length our knowledge e'er can go. 
Becomes it then for us to dogmatise 
On subjects that beyond our province lies; 
Our consciousness — the great foundation stone 

'On which our knowledge must be based upon. 
Is but the living power brought into play, 
And of our origin has nought to say. 
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THE ROTHESAY BAY COAL-REE. 

[This was an old hulk that lay for a coDsiderable time in Rothesay Bay> 
It was the subject of a good deal of comment, and it certainly was out 
of all keeping with its situation. It disappeared immediately^ after the 
following piece appeared in print.] 

" Be not high-minded, warning take by me, 
I many a year have ploughed the raging sea, 
At many a foreign port I gave anij took, 
Though now by captain and by crew forsook. 

" From bad to worse, I'm what you see this day,. 
A floating coal-ree anchored in the Bay; 
Subject of many a funny joke am I — 
The scorn of every crafb that passes by. 

" Oh, that I perished on some rocky shore, 
I should not thus my nakedness deplore; 
My end, instead of lingering, had been brief — 
The sea, my grave, had buried all my grie£ 

" But here am I, an eyesore in this place, 
Whose beauty only adds to my disgrace; 
Stripped of my sails and masts, an ugly hulk. 
That's all the more conspicuous for my bulk. 

" Had I been placed alongside many more 
Just like myself,' whose sailing days are o'er, 
"Where wretchedness on every hand abound. 
And sympathetic feelings could be foiind, 

* 
" I should not mourn my lot, though hard it be,, 

In old age to become a — what? — coal-ree." 

The Jackal, having heard her tale of woe. 

Inquired if she could any kindness show? 

" You can," was her reply, " a few balls send 
Right through my bottom, and you are my friend. 
And while I downward to the bottom sink. 
Be sure of this, that I your health shall drink." 
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What more was said I did not wait to hear. 
She now at any time may disappear; 
And, should she get according to her choice^ 
I'm sore we all shall heartily rejoice. 



SELF-DEFENCE. 



{The person supposed to be speaking in ''self-defence," is a certain author 
-who lived a short time iri^ute. Having got very angry, in consequence of 
■SQme anonymous letter, which appeared in one of the local papers, he used 
«omewhat strong adjectives, and offered to give £100, through the council 
to some institution, if any one could prove that he got *^ pot-luck" art 
-Cambridge House — ^name of a house in Bute.] 

Unmitigated scoundrel ! base poltroon ! 
A wretch ! a yillain ! yes, a coward loon ! 
How dare such try to spoil my reputation — 
I that have been a credit to the nation. 

I, that for years have trod the path of fame, 
Shall I by some foul mouth be put to shame ? 
I that was bom to be a man of letters — 
In literature few my equal — none my betters. 

Shall I, by any vile infernal viper, 

JBe stung — ^yes, through the medium of a paper — 

A paper 1 did I say — a mere spit-fire, 

That spews forth venom when some pull the wire. 

Oh ! that I knew this stabber in the dark, 
He both would feel my bite and hear my bark; 
One hundred pounds I to the Council offer — 
^Twill help to fill some institution coffer. 

f, If that director has sufl5cient pluck * 
To prove I got at Cambridge House pot-luck — 
Pot-luck ! oh, what a horrid defamation — 
Pot-luck to me ! just think upon my station I 

• Kemember, I am but a stranger here. 
To me its little odds if water^s cheap or dear; 
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But "where I see monopoly — ^no matter 
"Whether in bread or cheese, or even water. 

JVfonopoly ! a thing I do detest, 

Till it's destroyed my pen can never rest; 

I swear eternal vengeance on oppressors, 

What though by law they deem themselves possessors. 

To me they all appear of small dimensions, 
I do speak thus without the les^t pretensions ; 
I never -was an egotist — ^no, not. I', 
Of the first personal pronoun I feel shy ! 



A LAMENT. 



[Two wretched looking thorn trees, planted outside a garden wall, one at 
either side of th^ gate at the entrance. I am happy to say they are be- 
ginning to show more evidence of life, though their position seems anything 
but advantageous.] 

HiiBE we are, struggling hard to grow outside this garden wall — 
Our leafless branches show that we are emblems of the fall; 
Surrounded close with iron rails, the picture of disgrace. 
Why were we left outside id die in this most wretched place? 
Exposed to every bitter blast that comes from north and east. 
Oh, captain, do in pity try to shelter us at least. 
Here shall no flowers unfold their leaves at touch of morning light. 
Or drink the dew that gently falls in silence of the night; 
No little birds shall light on us to build their cosy nest. 
Or sing their evening song before they quietly go to rest; 
No youthful lovers seek our shade clasped in each other's arms. 
While love pours out her sweetest draughts, in all her fairest 

charms. 
No rosy cheeks and laughing eyes shall dance round us with 

glee, 

As children have done in the past round many a hawthorn tree. 

If butterfly or busy bee should chance to near us stray. 

Ah, if they did, 'twould only be to fly with speed away. 

Should any stand and look at us, it is not to admire, 

But shrug and laugh, and say that we are ready for the fire. 

Ah, so we are, and rather would go off right in a blaze. 

Than lingering be as we now are, and have been many days. 

4 
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A RESUME OF THE SESSIOK 

plie meeting was then regaled by another poetical treat from Mr. Hugh 
Thompson, a member and brother poet, which elicited hearty applause, 
entitled a Poetical E^smne of the Session, which gives in poetry a minute of 
each meeting from the beginning of the syllabus down to the present date» 
We here subjoin the poetical effusion.] 

In order first the " President's Address," 

Engaged our thoughts — we could not do with less. 

Then " Church Bazaars " and their consistency — 

It was the burning question of the day, 

Which took the form of what is called debate; 

'Twas comical to hear the negative relate 

What quirks were tried, and how they did succeed^ 

In. gathering money with the greatest speed, 

For youth and beauty there with heart and hand. 

On business bent, the sight was something grand, 

Were drawn by him in such a racy style, 

Reflecting credit on Debater Lyle. 

The affirmative, poor man, did not appear. 

Whether through press of business, or through fear , 

I'm glad he's here, perhaps he'll give the reason. 

Of course, not now, some more convenient season. 

Then followed " Ignorance," we'll pass it by. 

The man who wrote it is a little shy. 

But now, ye ladies, listen to my story — 

Your interests affect both Whig and Tory, 

The man whose soul's not stirred by such a theme. 

Is poor enough, no matter what he seem — 

** Ought Ladies, young and old, have the Franchise 1 " 

Of course they should, the answer of the wise; 

Could they not rule the State with much discretion. 

And sweeten politics in every nation. 

The very music of their gentle voice 

Would stay a tumult not through fear but choice; 

Therefore, let ladies have the power to vote. 

And woe betide the man who says they'll not. 

Of " Wellington," brave man, who won great glory. 

Our young friend Miller told his simple story — 

How he, the first Napoleon, helped to crush; 
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Who deluged Europe with a gory slush, 

And sent him off to .St. Helena's Isle 

3^0 think on by-gones and repent the whila 

*' Should European Powers now interpose 

To stop the present war with all its woes? " 

In our august assembly claimed attention, 

Much wisdom was displayed I need not mention. 

The various arguments, both pro and con, 

That were brought up and were debated on — 

Some thought the Turks as bad as bad could be. 

Some nothing but hypocrisy could see 

In Bussia, pious Bussia, hear his sigh, 

Eor the oppressed see tears bedim his eye, 

While holy resolution nerves his arm " 

To wield the sword and cause the Turk alarm; 

No longer shall a Turk oppress a Greek, 

Bussia has said, yes, Bussia the meek. 

Ye Poles who long for freedom, lift your head. 

If hope has not entirely from you fled, 

Surely the Czar is growing very mild, 

He nurses freedom as his first-born child; 

You've waited long and struggled hard to gain 

Yours, yet have not — why? let Bussia explain. 

''Hope" next appeared, a pleasant subject sure, 

Its influence like the sun, cheers rich and poor, 

Deprived of hope what would the present be — 

A state of things I should not like to see. 

Then followed " Biches," what we each desire, 

A little money all of us require, 

But that 'tis worshipped in the present age. 

This any one might know, though not a sage; 

Still there are riches of a nobler kind — 

The man is happy who such riches find, 

While money's good, a well-stored mind is better; 

Life's crown is wisdom, nothing else will set her. 

Our gold, our land, we all must leave behind, 

We carry nothing but our wealth of mind. 

Lo ! " Wallace, Knox, and Burns " appear in state, 

Each in his own department truly great — 

This warrior, this reformer, and this poet, 

Their life-work, every true Scotsman should know it — 
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How Wallace, fired with patriotic zeal, 

His hatred of oppressors did reveal, 

His countr/s freedom dearer far than life, 

For that was sacrificed in the strife. 

How Knox, whose moral courage shook the Pope, 

And gave the Word of God much fuller scope, 

Which since has blessed us in a thousand ways. 

What pen can write, what voice send forth his praise? 

Long live the memory of the noble Knox ! 

Who banished monks with all their beads and frocks. 

What shall I say of our own poet Burns? 

Whose genius dazzled rich and poor by turns. 

Yes, even a. Duchess felt his magic power; 

His genius thrills us to the present hour. 

He pictured out the poor man's hopes and fears, 

And sang his love-song in his opening years. 

But now a glance, which glance we did not get, 

Though disappointed, yet we would not fret, 

Por something really good came in its place. 

Which from a juvenile was no disgrace; 

I really feel to make confession here, 

The subject that commenced the present year. 

But there it is, though gloomy it may- be. 

Oh, would that from such thoughts our minds were free. 

It shadows forth the dire effects of sin; 

May it receive no quarter from within. 

That which can lead to such an awful end. 

Should not be loved nor treated as a friend. 

Oh ! " Bute," thou lovely island of the sea, 

No place on earth is half so dear to me. 

Here first my eyes beheld the light of day, 

And here my infant lips were taught to pray. 

The loveliest forms in nature here appear 

To beautify each season of the year. 

The man who looks across thy lovely bay, 

And feels not something which he cannot say, 

I envy not, however high his station. 

He may be rich, but lacks appreciation 

Of Nature's grandeur, which no wealth can buy. 

Though poor I be, give me the poet's eye, 

Who sees and feels what tongue can ne'er express; 
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A dreamer, yet Hs joy is none the less, 

Por, after all, the things that don't appear 

At first sight, are esteemed the things most dear; 

We do not find a jewel in the way, 

Nor gold at any time we chance to stray; 

The things we value most are ofttimes hid, 

And deepest thoughts perchance remain unsaid. 
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The leaves are now all spotted. 

Past hastening to decay; 
And everything is pointing 

To a coming winter day. 
Our harvest is not promising. 

Hard times are at our door, 
The earnest prayer of all should be — 

God help the helpless poor. 

Oh, let us be in earnest, 

We never saw before 
Such deep distress through, poverty 

As many now deplore. 
Let every generous impulse 

Have undisputed sway, 
And by united feffort 

Thus chase the gloom away. 

'Tis hard to see our ofispring, 

Want pictured in each face; 
Oh, who can tell how painful 

Is many a parent's case. 
Ye who were born to luxury. 

Have charity most pure; 
By kind acts show your prayer to be- 

God help the helpless poor. 

All are alike dependant upon 

An unseen hand, 
That sends us rain and sunshine — 

Both come at His command. 
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Not all the "wealth the world 

Contains could buy one drop of rain; 

The surest guardian of our good 
Is to be good again. 

Away from selfishness, 

It shrivels up the soul; 
The purest streams are soon 

Dried up when under its control. 
Let all our actions indicate 

The kindness of our heart — 
The good man gains more than he gives. 

And acts the Godlike part. 
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An old clock in Ascog post-office. 

Full thirty years have passed away. 
Since thou first told the time of day; 
And there thou art, I'm proud to say, 

As good as new; 
Thou never yet led me astray — 

But aye spoke true. 

There's many a change since thou wert hung, 
And thy brass pendulum first was swung; 
I then was strong, for I was young, 

Though now Tm frail; 
Old age is creeping fast along — 

He tells his tale. 

My friends are leaving one by one. 
Their life-work here's already done; 
I hope a better life's begun 

Beyond the grave. 
'Tis sweet the Christian race to run — 

For all is safe. 

Thou points the minutes as they fly, 
And tells jne death is drawing nigh; 
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Sometimes the tears bedim my eyes — • 

Por time misspent; 
Those tears are harbingers of joy — 

For I repent. 

I've often listened to thy tick 
When sitting by some loved one sick, 
For love makes all our powers so quick — 

The faintest sound 
Oannot escape the attention strict 

Which then is found. 

Thou seem'st to say^ Improve each day. 
Let not one moment slip away, 
Be up and doing while you may — 

The time is short, 
And life is earnest, no mere play, 

No boyish sport. 

The present only is your own. 

The past for evermore has gone, 

The future is to you unknown- 
Be wise in time. 

You only reap what you have sown — 
Thy bell doth chime. 

If you the future shall enjoy, 
You must the present time employ, 
C/ursed idleness can but annoy — 

It cannot bless; 
The' noblest gifts it will destroy 

And bring distress. 

This is the time to 90W the seed, 
Of noble thought, of word, of deed. 
Then, though the present fly with speed. 

It leaves a treasure — 
A well-spent life ensures a meed 

Beyond all measure. 

■ 

JMEay I the greatest good ensure, . 
Be rich in faith, though counted poor. 



56 jumbo's letter to alice. 

* That when death may approach my door — 

As come it will, 
'Twill land me on the eternal shore, 
Free from all ilL 

Such be the language of each heart, 

Then, though friend here from friend must part^ 

Yes, though the loving tear may start-^ 

True joy shall reign; 
We all at last shall reach the mark, 

The prize to gain. 

Time with its changes then shall cease. 

And one eternal reign of peace, 

"With Joys that more and more increase 

As knowledge grows; 
\y^ill that not be a blest release 

Prom all sins' woes ? 



JUMBO IN AMEKICA. 

Mb. Tegetmeieb sends to the Field some account of Juinbo's recent domg9 
in America. When last heard of in November, Jumbo was at Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, the winter quarters of Mr. Bamum's menagerie. Mr. 
Tegetmeier says:— Jumbo took it into his head one night recently that 
he would like a little more liberty, so he braced himself up, and placing 
his head against the side of the building, walked through it as easily as- 
if it were made of paper. His compartment has been specially prepared 
for his reception, it being overlaid witlji planks, crossed and recrossed, 
spiked and bolted together, until a wall neaiiy a foot thick had been 
formed, but Jumbo prized off the boards with his tusks, and made ash 
opening through which he walked with the greatest ease ; and it is stated 
that, to prevent any further excursions on his part, the building has been 
repaired with stouter planks and logs. Jumbo not long since was in what- 
his present owners term his "tantrums." In his travelling-car is a. 
compartment in which Scott, who is still his keeper, sleeps at night; on 
one occasion Jumbo, to use the expression in which the afibir was 
represented to me, "went for the compartment," which was crunched 
u|> like a lucifer matchbox, his tusks making indentations in the side of 
the car, but fortunately, missing Scott's body. As it was necessary that 
Jnmbo should be convinced that he was not master of the situation, his- 
hind feet were hobbled, and, by the aid of a couple of the other elephants- 
in the menagerie, he was made to kneel down and receive a most severe^ 
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dmbbing with thick sticks and elephant goads. At first he resented this 
ignominious punishment, but when it became sufficiently severe he 
trumpetecL loudly, which is a token of fear and submission. Since this 
lesson he has been behaving with due regard to propriety, being apparently 
as well aware as his msksters that every outbreak will be followed by a 
repetition of the same treatment. 



JUMBO'S LETTER TO ALICK 

Mt dearest Alice, this I hope shall go all right to you, 
And when you read what it contains, don't go into a stew; 
The -writing you are sure to know, though blurred the paper be^ 
For such another screed as this was never wrote by me. 

Oh ! that I were in London, my home once more the Zoo, 
Where I had lots to eat and drink, and little work to do; 
. Old ladies sent me presents, young maidens smil'd on me. 
And all the little boys and girls around me danced with glee. 

I was a special favourite, admired by young and old, 
And many a bitter tear was shed the day that I was sold; 
These Yankies, how they go ahead, they heard of Jumbo's fame^ 
On me they have an eye to gain, I know their little game. 

But I'll take tantrums, that I will, I'll drive them to despair, 
To empty pockets, not to fill, shall be old Jumbo's care; 
Is this the land of liberty ? oh no, it cannot be. 
That word is but an empty sound, while Jumbo is not free. 

Their six-inch boards and iron bolts have held me in too long, 
ril let them know that as I'm big, so am I also strong; 
They'll never guess or calculate that I shall break right through,. 
For this is not the way that I was treated in the Zoo. 

Oh that I were in London, at home in good old Zoo, 
Where I had lots to eat and drink, and little work to do; 
Dear Alice, if you saw the place I rest my weary bones. 
Oh ! could you see the tears that fall, and hear your lover** 
groans, 

'Twould touch your tender heart, I'm sure, for well I know 

'tis true, 
And let me tell you what's a fact — Jumbo loves .none but you. 
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Tell them in London of my grief, and how I love the Zoo; 
I'm sure they'll come to my relief, and bring me back to yon. 
Dear Alice, do your very best — ^the best can do no more^ 
At present I am overcome^ so therefore nmst give o'er. 



A WAESOME TALK 

Wee Okie's gane, I miss him sair, 
Alas! his bark I'll hear nae mair; • 
He used to sifc below iny chair. 

And look sae grave, 
Whatever I lippened to his care 

Was aye fand safe. 

ISTae vile intruder wud daur enter, 

I soon, ffoon wud hear't, if ane but venture; 

He acted just like a head centre^ 

Ifoptl'dbe; 
My servant, Mary, fine he kent her, 

Weel did they gree. 

For she is kind tae beast an* body, 

In fact it is her daily study ; 

He wagged his tail and cock his lug, aye, 

Wi' perfect glee. 
And at her coat-tails oft wad tug, aye, 

Sae pleased was he. 

When Charlie, wi' his jet black wing, 
An' robin red-breast baith wud sing; 
My certie, 'twas a pleasant thing 

Tae see them there, 
While Mary wud some miUens bring 

An' strew the flair. 

He wadna seek tae dae them harm, 
Nor cause the birds the least alarm ; 
Love surely has a wondrous charm — 

Doon wud he lie 
[Foment the fire, coosie and warm, 

An' them sae nigh. 
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They miclit go happing roon about him. 
Yes, even wi* their nebs micht pook him; 
Sia acts like that wud ne'er provoke him, 

JBCe wadna growl; 
Ane couldna £a.il but kindly stroke him,. 

He was sae drolL 

Where'er I went he'd like to go, 
At runnin', faith he wasna slow. 
And when the postman he would blow, 

Aff like a shot, 
An' back again tae let me know 

If I forgot. 

Nae letters then wad miss the post; 
Yes, though the grun was hard wi' frosty 
He'd at the door-step tak his post. 

Eager to 'hear; 
Kot e'en a single mail was lost 

When he was here. 

But och, the best o' freens maun pairt. 
E'en tho' it pain them tae the heart; 
That day he died, the tear did start, 

Sair was my grief; 
An' mair than ain the change could mark» 

We were sae chief. 

The blackie, it puir bird was shot, 

It's dying look I've ne'er forgot; 

It pains me when I see the spot 
It breathed its last; 

J^ae mair I'll hear its tunefu' note- 
Its sangs are past. 

An' wee cock robin, where is he? 
He used tae come and drink ma tea, 
An' sit as cheerie on ma kn^e 

As on a twig; 
When he wud sing, then I wi' glee 

Could dance a jig. 
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Oh, death, what havoc thou hast made. 
On inj wee freens thou's made a raid; 
Yes, cut them aff wi' thy sharp blade— 

Their noo nae mair; 
But oh, its useless tae upraid, 

Since I maun bear. 

Alas! there's nocht but changes here, 
Those "whom we love of all most dear, 
Oft prove. unkind, and cause the tear 

To dim the eye; 
While those who give us nocht but cheer, 

Soon fade an* die. 

f Oh, what a comfort tae the mind, 

Tae hae a freen that always kind, 
' Wha doesna change wi' ilka wind 
That chance tae blaw. 
But in whose bosom ane can find 
Love's gentle law. 

Such was wee Okie that's away, 

Tho' but a dug, yet let me say, 

A truer freen ne'er crossed my way; 

He'd wag his tail. 
An' in his own way wud convey, 

I winna fail. 



YERSES SUGGESTED BY A SCENE IN A 
PRESBYTERY MEETING. 

Ye learned divines, what's all the noise, 
In wrath why do ye lift your voice; 
You could not make a better choice 

To please the rabble; 
There's always plenty can rejoice 

To see a squabble. 
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When p. P/s case was on the board 
YoTir tongues were sharp as any sword; 
There was no end to your discord— 

Tou did not spare, 
Unmindful, no doubly how absurd 

You did appear. 

'Tis true, of late you're much annoyed, 
By men whose talents are employed 
In teaching what would have decoyed 

The simple mind; 
Who knows how many are destroyed. 

Led by them, blind? 

But still be kind, and don't get warm. 
For then you're sure to do what's harm; 
If any time we feel alarm 

'Tis when your hot; 
For then your enemies will arm 

And fire their shot. * 

They know the time to hit the mark. 
When thunders roar 'tis always dark, 
When most is said, then flies the spark 

Which makes the flame; 
In thought, soar upward like the lark. 

Don't be their game. 

Prize thought far more than language fine, 
Be more intent to teach than shine; 
Our hearts to vanity incline, 

As you well know; 
Humility's the safest line 

For all to go. 

Error is spreading far and near. 
But for the truth you need not fear. 
For by and by He will appear; 

Do you what's right, 
He soon the atmosphere shall clear, 

For He is light. 
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This is an age of speculation, 
In science and in revelation; 
Yes, men of every occupation 

Must try their hand; 
In fact there's felt quite a sensation 

Through all the land. 

Not long ago since D. M'C, 
With his remarks was rather free, 
F. P. and he would seem to be 

For a reform, 
And hence, as the result we see. 

Arose this storm. 

How it may end, one cannot tell, 
At present there is quite a swell, 
I For some in rhetoric excel, 

And some in logic; 
Much wisdom is' required to quell 

Them in their project. 

Confessions may be swept away, 

Some wise men think they've done their day. 

While others mournfully do say 

What great defections; 
A few more bold cry, clear the way • 

Of such restrictions. 

Let not the wisdom of the past 
Its fetters on the present cast; 
No longer shall such bondage last, 

But free as air, 
Let each with sound of trumpet blast. 

His thoughts declare. 

We must march forward with the age. 
What, though our enemies may rage, 
If need there be war we shall wage, 

Though fond of peace; 
Our pen shall blacken many a page 

Before we cease. 
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We think there's many points indeed 
That must be changed with greatest speed. 
And other views must take their stead; 

Just for example, 
Let cloth of grace and works be made 

Say for a sample. 

Man's not in such a hopeless case 
That he cannot his steps retrace; 
He can do something still to grace 

His own salvation; 
He can believe, and win that place 

Of exaltation. 

Salvation based upon condition 
They seem to think 'a true position. 
The sinner fills his requisition 

By innate power; 
Prom death to life makes a transition 

That very hour. 

* 

To say that man cannot believe, 

Is something that they won't receive. 

Some nobler method they conceive 

Than all of grace; 
That man himself cannot retrieve 

Seems a disgrace. 

Man, mighty man, he was made freey 
To choose, refuse; yes, let me see. 
Tor even the Divine decree, 

Wondrous to hear. 
On knowledge of what he would be. 

Its course did steer. 

God's glory' now is in the shade— 

The creatures' good must take the lead; 

What would our fathers now have said 

To hear that story; 
They used to say all things were made 

For His own glory. • 
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I humbly think they taught whftt's true — 
God's glory first has been my view, 
The creatures' good is wrapped there too, 

There let it be; 
Let others glory in what's new. 

The old for me. 



ESSAY ON THE SABBATH. 

Pray ye that your flight be not in the winter, neither on the 
SAhhskth-dskj.^Matthew, 'xxiv. 20. 

The Sabbath is an institution coeval with the existence of 
man. Before sin entered the world man enjoyed his Sabbath ; 
and, if in the wisdom and goodness of God, He saw fit to 
make the Sabbath for man, while yet in a state of purity, now, 
that he is a fallen creature, by what process of reasoning can 
it be shown that man can ever arrive at such a state during < 
his probation here when the keeping of the Sabbath will not 
be found a moral necessity? It cannot in truthfulness be 
afltened that it is exclusively a Jewish institution, and there- 
fore, subject to the changes of- that nation, seeing that it had 
an existence prior to the division of mankind into Jew and 
Gentile. True, unto Israel were committed the lively oracles, 
God having determined that in the seed of Abraham should 
all mankind be blessed. The moral law given to the Jews from 
Mount Sinai, and written by the finger of God on tables of 
stone, is the expression of man's duty, not any particular 
section of the race. Hence, we read of the Gentiles, "when 
they do by nature the things contained in the law, as showing 
forth the work of the law written in their hearts." .That the 
moral law is all comprehensive, is binding upon all, and carries 
with it the evidence of its perpetuity, admits not of a doubt. 
The essence of the law is love. We have it on the best 
authority, that on love to God and man, hang all the law and 
the prophets. Now, when shall love cease to be binding upon 
men ? When it shall cease, then shall the moral law cease, but 
not till then. Love is an eternal principle suitable to man, 
not only as a creature of time, but also as an immortal heingl 
Our present state, being one of preparation, we are not perfect. 
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bat we ought to be going on to perfectum ; ihtA' can onljr be 
attained by walking in unison with the laws of cmr being;. 
But some who claim to take a more comprehensive view ef 
the spirit of Christianity, not only object to the fourth coaoh 
mandment^ but also to the whole decalogUi^ as binding upon 
Ohnstians; while others take exception to the fourth^ affivming; 
that it was purely a Jewish institution, ai^d passed awa^y with 
the ceremomal law.. The Church of Rome — ^that enemy o£ all 
spiritual freedom, manifesting the spirit of a true tyrani^ ptep> 
sumptuously takes upon herself to change times and seasons^ 
claiming not only power over the Sabbath, but also airogating 
to herself the power of adding other days to be kept as haky 
days, giving them even a higher position than the Holy Sabbad»- 
day, thus making the commandments of God void through ber 
traditions. 

It shall be my endeavour to show that the Moral Law is 
perpetually binding upon man^ that there is no exception 
to the fourth commandment, and that no Church hi(s any right 
to change, or modify in the slightest degree, any of the com* 
mandments laid down by God. Why should it be thou^^ by 
any calling themselves followers of Christ, that the moral law 
is no longer binding upon them 1 It is true that wo ar« sot 
saved by virtue of our obedience to the law,, that the law has 
no power over us to condemnation, because Christ has become 
the end of the law for righteousness to every one that believetli^ 
having magnified it and made it honourable. But is root the 
law spiritual, and are not Christians represented atf they who 
walk after the Spirit ? If we live in the Spirit, let us abo watk 
in the Spirit, is the voice of Scripture. If any man have not 
the Spirit of Christ he is none of His; and as the Spirit of 
Christ is conformity to the law of God, so the perfection of 
Christians is to be like Him. The law being hd:y, justt and 
good, holiness becometh the house of the Lord forever. la 
proportion as the law is obeyed, in that proportion are we 
walking in the Light. I have already alluded to the £act tha(i 
the spirit of the law ia love; let the ten commandments, whidL 
we call th^ moral law, be analysed, and they will be found 
to be so many channels through which that Divine essence 
flows to bless maa — love suiting herself to him in his temporavy 
capacity as a creature of time, and as the readit fittazcg bia 
for » xaore exaltedl position whcoi tkae afaall be no more. Tliais 
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is nothing more reasonable than that a creature should bo 
under law. When the Second Person in the Holy Trinity 
became an infant of days, He was made under the law; He^ 
who was above law, became under law, that He might be the 
Lord our righteousness, having by His life of obedience to the 
law wrought out a righteousness for us, and at the same time 
suffered, as if He was a transgressor, to the end that God might 
be just and the justifier of him who believeth. If Christians- 
are delivered from the law in one sense, it is that they should 
serve Him in newness of spirit, and not in the oldness of the 
letter. They are under law to Christ, and as He is the un- 
changeable One, what was the expression of man's duty when 
created? The law, written in their hearts then, is the same 
law written by the Spirit of God in the hearts of all who are 
renewed in the spirit of their mind, and their complete salvation 
will be enj oyed when they shall awake in His likeness and see 
Him as He is. Christians free from the law! Nay! They 
are bound to the law by the strongest of all cords — ^the cords 
of love. Truly their steps are enlarged, and they find out 
in their experience that His commandments are exceeding 
broad, that obedience to them is the perfection of freedom. 
Hence, it becomes to them the Law of their Life, and though 
they do not stand by their own obedience to the law, or fall 
by disobeying it in the same sense as our first parents did,, 
being under the Covenant of Grace, they are kept by the 
power of God. Thus Christians are not only brought back to 
moral rectitude, but they are also placed in such a sure position 
that it is impossible they can come short of the Kingdom. 

The history of man shows that the moral, as well as the 
physical world, must be upheld by the same power that brought 
them into being. The first man, though created in the image of 
God, left to stand or fall by his own obedience or disobedience, 
fell. The second man, the Lord from Heaven, in His redeeming 
love, not only brings back again all who believe in Him to be in 
unison with the law, but at the same time makes their stand- 
ing a matter not of law but of grace. We read that the law 
was given by Moses, but grace and truth came. by Jesus 
Christ. Still, it by no means follows, because we stand not on 
the same footing as our first parents did, that therefore we 
have nothing more to do with the law. Nothing more to do 
with the law! Why, our obedience to the law is the surest 
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proof that we have a standing in grace ! The law is no 
longer a yoke of bondage, but becomes our greatest delight* 
I maintain, therefore, that Christians are under the moral law 
as a rule of life, and that those who are not Christians are not 
only bound to obey the law, but are under its condemning power^ 
having no standing in grace. Why should there be exception 
taken to the fourth commandment, as if it were not part of the 
moral law, but merely a remnant of the Jewish ceremonial 1 
Does not the fact remain that it was written by the finger of 
Grod Himself 1 What right has any one, even in thought, to 
give it any other place? It cannot be shown from Scripture 
that it was repealed, and the voice of reason and experience 
cries aloud : "We cannot do without it/' Is there anything in 
the nature of the command that would induce any one, taking a 
comprehensive view of man's nature, to come to the conclusion 
that for his good it ought to be abolished, whether we look 
at man from a physical point of view, or take him in the 
intellectual or moral aspect; or take him in the noblest of 
all his distinctions — his spiritual nature? What good ^ects 
could the abolition of the Sabbath bring about? Let any one 
calmly think on the nature of the fourth commandment, also 
taking into account what man really is, then let an enlightened 
conscience pronounce its verdict. I have no hesitation in 
affirming that the answer shall be : " Instead of good being 
the result of such a change, evil in its worst forms would 
afflict man in his whole constitution." The social and moral 
well-being of society would receive such a shock as would 
make every lover of his country tremble. The main-spring 
of the moral world would then be lost sight of, man would 
become the sport of the transitory things of time, and hurried 
on in the vortex of life, when nearing the verge of the eternal 
world, he would then awaken to the consciousness that nothing 
but eternal loss stared him in the face. Man's ambition ought 
not to be circumscribed by Time — Time and Eternity ought to 
walk hand in hand. 

Our conclusions should be arrived at in the spirit and dignity 
of an immortal being. It is a low estimate of man to look 
upon him as if he were merely a mercantile creature, as if 
the law of supply and demand were the sum-total of his 
existence. Man is such a creature, that, supposing it were 
possible for the whole universe to be placed at his disposal. 
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even that would leave behind it an aching void. The soul can- 
not be satisfied with anything less than union with Him 
whose image it first displayed. It is only God who can touch 
the secret springs of our nature, and channels that are now 
dried up will then flow with rivers of pleasure. Only as man's 
nobler nature is cultivated, will it shed its halo of glory around 
his whole being. The. immortal to the immortal must go out. 
After all, the things that are seen are not the most real ; they 
are continually changing and flitting away as shadows. And 
shall man be wholly taken up with that which is temporary? 
Shall not there be a set time when the world shall, so to speak, 
be lost in eternity ; when the Creator, whom reason declares 
ought at all times to occupy the seat of our aflections, will 
in a very special manner draw nigh, and we, bathed in the 
sunlight of His presence, shall adoringly call upon our souls 
to give Him the glory that is His due ? Yes, there is a time — 
a time so solemnly set apart that it would be the greatest 
impiety a creature could be guilty of to break through its 
sanctity. The seventh part of time is of God*s appointment. 
Let not man dare to set it aside. It was a heavenly calm, 
even in Eden's peaceful bowers ; and now, that man must toil 
to make the wilderness a garden or a fruitful field, what a 
blessing must it be to humanity ! Surely, what was a blessing 
to man in a sinless state, cannot fail to be an inestimable 
blessing where sin exerts its deadening influence. If the soul 
of man required refreshing from the presence of the Lord before 
the enemy of souls carried out his fell design, now that the 
enemy is the God of this world, and enmity to God and all 
that is good the quintessence of his nature, and darkness and 
eonfusion the results of his reign, so that the moral atmosphere 
is enveloped in the deepest gloom, and men are become gropers 
iA the dark at the best, however much they glory in the 
sparks of their own kindling, yet the infallible testimony of 
Scripture declares that, ** Professing themselves to be wise, 
they became fools;" so foolish that, even that which contains 
a blessing, is by their folly turned into a curse. But the 
Sabbath is such a blessing, that, in spite of man's folly, it still 
blesses. It is a day when the hidden treasures of God are 
revealed, a day when man may renew his strength, a day 
fitting him for life's arduous task, a day so manifestly for man's 
good, that, even supposing it had no Divine authority, self- 
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preservation would suggest the necessity of holding it fast; 
and, were it not that selfishness is so blinding in its nature, 
men would see that in attempting to grasp more than is meet 
it tendeth only to poverty — ^poverty in material wealth, poverty 
in intellectual capacity, poverty in moral excellence, poverty in 
spiritual glory. There is nothing so warps the soul as to be 
wholly taken up with that which perisheth. The perishable 
ought to be subservient to the immortal — for the immortal to 
become the slave of the perishable is to reverse the order of 
nature, which cannot be done with impunity. Our true wealth 
must be wrapt up in our being, death separates all beside. , 
If we are not rich in knowledge, righteousness, and true 
holiness, then are we poor indeed 1 Possess what we may, all 
else is of no avail. When ushered into the unseen worlds wb 
sink or rise according to the expansion of soul we each possess. 
"We see that law at work even in this present life, for it is an 
acknowledged fact that knowledge is power, and when know- 
ledge and rectitude are combined in any one, when there is 
that transparency of soul which virtue alone gives, the possessor 
commands admiration, even though his lot be one of obscurity. 
How could it be otherwise 1 That which pleases God is best 
for man, and when man does that which is best, he unconsciously 
shows forth the dignity of his nature. The Sabbath being, so 
to speak, a heavenly retreat wherein the mortal part of our 
nature is being refreshed, the soul, freed from the many things 
which bind it to earth, is, as by the breath of heaven, wafted 
nearer to God, whom to know is to love, and whom to love 
is the perfection of life. If it is good to know something 
concerning the works of God, how much better to know God 
Himself Let us by all means study the book of nature, but 
if we would rise from nature to nature's God, it must be on 
the wings of Divine Hevelation as contained in that grand old 
Book — ^the Bibla 

We hear a great deal about science. Would that the know- 
ledge attained was equal to the report thereof; but, as knowledge 
puffeth up, I am afraid that even in the scientific world there is 
a good deal of philosophic bombast. The great majority of man- 
kind, having to struggle for existence, it is only the favoured few 
who can devote much of their time to the study of science. Some 
of thenn who make it their chief study, attaining to eminence 
among their fellows, are looked upon as founders of systems. 
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Around these sages tlie lesser lights gravitate, finding it a most 
congenial atmosphere wherein they sun themselves, and some- 
times plume themselves on the altitude they have risen to. If 
the Bible contradicts, or even seemingly contradicts, any of their 
pet theories, some of them hesitate not to put forth their ideas 
as the light, paying very little deference to the sacred record, as 
if the feeble light of their torches had compelled nature to reveal 
to them all her secret treasures, and they had arrived at such^a 
fitate of perfection that they could afford to dogmatise, thus 
verifying the words of scripture that, "Vain man would be wise, 
though he be bom like a wild ass's colt." Anything worthy of 
the name of science will find her true position in being the 
handmaid of religion that is based upon the Word of God, but 
let her not dictate or speak so arrogantly. It ought ever to be 
remembered that science is man's words concerning nature, the 
Bible is God's. " Let God be true, but every man a liar." The 
whole history of science ought to teach humility. Many theoiies 
have been propounded, which for a time have held sway over 
the minds of men, only to be swept away by the further advance 
of knowledge. Who knows what treasures nature may yet un* 
fold to future generations. Discoveries may yet be made 
astonishing the world in general, and the scientific world in 
particular. Let no scientist, therefore, set up his judgment in 
opposition to the infallible testimony of scripture, seeing there 
are still so many thick clouds of ignorance which the brightest 
intellects have not been able to pierce through. All honour to 
the men who woo nature, until she speaks to them in a way 
which the unthinking know little of They are blessed, and 
they prove a blessing, in so fair as they make manifest the 
works of God. But, even the study of nature, however good in 
itself, must be laid aside when the voice of the Holy Sabbath 
calls to loftier exercises, for on no consideration are we to place 
the book of nature before the book of revelation. Those who 
agitate for the opening of museums, where the curiosities of 
nature and art may be admired ; for the opening of picture- 
galleries and botanic gardens, where the eye may be pleased; 
of public libraries, whei'e the rich pastures of knowledge may 
tempt the intellectual to taste of her choice fruit, argue these 
things will have a refining influence on the people, these things 
will give a healthier tone to society, these things will give 
greater zest in the pursuit of knowledge. Ah 1 yes, these things 
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may do mucliy but they will not meet the wants of an immortal 
soul. Talk of refining — ^there is nothing so refining as com- 
munion with God, and certainly nothing can give a healthier 
tone to society. 

What knowledge can be compared to the knowledge of God ? 
The great thing for men to know is their relation to Him, and, 
after that, their relation to one another — on such knowledge 
<iepends the safety of the state; here let clouds and darkness 
prevail, confusion and ruin will be the inevitable result — nothing 
can make up for it. What though science and arts flourish! 
Did they ever form the bulwarks of any nation 1 What though 
the physical arm be strong, if the moral be weak ! Can physical 
streiigth preserve any nation? Our army and navy may be 
great, our material wealth increased, but our prosperity will 
be of short duration if we be not in harmony with the Moral 
Governor of the Universe. Let no one imagine that the sole 
reason why we occupy suqh an exalted position among the 
nations, consists in the fact, that we are surrounded by the 
mighty deep, that we have, floating on its surface, a navy, the 
«nvy and admiration of the world, that our army can boast of 
many victories, that our merchandise coin^^ds the richest 
markets. It is not because our merchandise is great, neither 
is it because of the prowess of our army, nor because we have 
such a navy, and surrounded by the mighty deep. But it is 
because the arms of the mighty God of Jacob are around us, and 
shield us. Let Him withdraw His favour, and, as we are but a 
very small nation, exerting a powerful influence, we should soon 
lose our influence, and nations, that now consider it an honour 
to be in alliance with us, would speedily devour us. There is 
an unseen Hand holding the reins of universal government; we 
endure so long as we remember the Invisible One who has 
fiaid : "Remember the Sabbath-day to keep it holy, six days 
shalt thou labour and do all thy work, but the seventh day is 
the Sabbath of the Lord thy God ; in it thou shalt not do any 
work; thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man-servant, 
nor thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is 
within thy gates; for in six days the Lord made heaven and 
«arth, the sea, and all that in them is; wherefore the Lord 
blessed the Sabbath-day and hallowed it.'' Here is a command 
with a reason given for it, and as that reason still holds good, 
^o the command cannot fail to be binding, unless it can be 
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nhovn tlmi tlie Lavgi^er Huxmelf has repealed it; neither can 
it be modified in the slightest degree, unless by Divine authority. 
I know there are some who, from the result of scientific research, 
haye come to the conclusion that these days were epochs of 
time; still that does not affect the argument in the least. They 
may be right, or they may be wrong, but this I shall say, that 
I cannot see the wisdom of men reasoning as if the Almighty 
were limited in His modes of action. What we call the laws of 
nature, appear to me to be nothing more or less than the 
methods by which God has been pleased to produce a certain 
result. i)oes it follow, because nature takes a certain time to 
f>rodnoe a giyen result, that that result could not be produced 
in an instant of time, if the Almighty so "Willed it ? We know 
*that, according to the laws of nature, the vine takes a certain 
jonount of time to bring forth its fruit ; but the Saviour said — 
**pour out," and as good wine as ever was crushed out of grapes 
was poured out of those vessels that were filled with water at 
the marriage of Cana of Galilee. So the Almighty could make 
the world a fit habitation for man in six days, or in six seconds^ 
if it were His pleasure to do so. Great and marvellous are His 
works ! Nothijig is too hard for Him ! Who by searching can 
find out the Almighty unto perfection? If "six days" be a 
correct translation of the original, the result of scientific re- 
search need not cause disquietuda It is always best to take 
the literal meaning of the words used, unless the context suggest 
a. different meaning. I believe the Jews received it as meaning 
six literal days, and six days is the appointed time for man to 
work. The seventh part of time God hath sanctified, or set' 
apart for Himself — "The Lord blessed the Sabbath-day and 
hallowed it." There must have been a time throughout all 
the ages when the sons of God presented themselves before 
the Lord, for among all nations — even the most barbarous — 
some £unt glimmerings of a Sabbatic institution maybe dis- 
cerned. The word "Bemepaber" in the fourth commandment 
most be to any thoughtful mind very suggestive. But as to 
the antiquity of the Sabbath, the scripture puts that beyond 
all doubt; it mentions its institution immediately after the 
creatiofla of man. The first-fruits of man's existence were 
dedicated to the Lord. In process of time Gain and Abel 
ofBsred *ap their sacrifices, Abel ofiering that which was accept- 
able^ Gain presuming to come to God after a iksliion of his 
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«pwBy but both ooaingy I believe, at the appointed time. The 
mamner in which JRoah waited when sending out tlia doye 
from the Ark, the iasitruetiocs given to the Israelites concern- 
ing the gathering of the manna, and the significant meaning 
attached to the number seven — ^all show that it was an institu- 
tioa well-known in the ancient world. Since men are prone to* 
forget it, therefore, we have the word ^^ Remember the Sabbath- 
day to keep it holy." The fourth commandment was written 
by the finger of God, not only on a table of stone, but also on 
i^e whale constitution of man, so that we transgress it at our 
penL Our physical frame requires its rest, our intellectual^ 
moral, and spiritual well-being demand it, and that which is. 
in unison with our whole being must, in the very nature of 
things, be perpetually binding upon men. But over and above 
all, listen to th^ words of the Divine Commentator — "The 
Sabbath was made for man." These words ought forever to 
silence objectors to the perpetuity of the Sabbath; they da 
not say: "The Sabbath was made for some meriy* but "for 
Toan;" not "for some generations of men," but "for man^* 
How comprehensive a statement, and yet how simple! Its^ 
grandeur consists in its simplicity. As long as man exists^ 
in this world, so long will the Sabbath 'be binding upon him. 
Until all who have loved and kept holy the Sabbath-day,, 
shall enjoy the eternal Sabbath which God hath prepared for 
all who love Him, these words, "The Sabbath was made for 
man,'^ shall sound throughout all the ages a stern rebuke 
against all who, in their selfish greed, would rob their fellow- 
men of that Divine institution. I shall conclude this part of 
the subject with this very simple remark — 

What God saw good to make for man, 
Oaxmot be good to take from man. 

That the Sabbath consists in the seventh part of time specially 
devoted to the service of Grod, must be ev^ent from the wording 
of the comitiandment — ^"'Six days shalt thou labour, and do all 
thy work." Our every-day work must be laid aside, after we 
have finished six days' labour, but "the seventh day is the 
Sabbath o^ the Lord thy God ;" and in regard to the seventh 
day, or seventh part of time, the commandment begins 
\Fjf enjoining all to remenber to keep it holy. It says to every 
"In it thou shalt not do any work;" it teaches all in 
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authority not to allow those under them to do any work, and in 
in its mercy protects even the lower animals. Now, if the Lord 
claims in a special manner the seventh part of time, calling it 
His own ; if He commands that no work shall be done on that 
day, but that it is to be kept holy, the whole question turns 
upon this — ^What is meant by " keeping the day holy ? " Most 
certainly, to spend it in the service of God. I know of no 
holier way of keeping the Sabbath-day. It will not do to spend 
a part of this day in the service of God, and then act as if the 
sanctity of the day were at an end. A whole day in seven is to 
be sacred to the Lord, and every hour of that day. Beasoning 
from the words contained in the fourth commandment, I think 
it would be most difficult for the mind to come to any other 
conclusion, than that the Sabbath-day is to be spent in the 
service of God. "Why should such an idea be spoken of as if it 
flavoured too much of the spirit of bondage? Some object, 
flaying : " We do not want any such hard and fast line as that 
•drawn ; we would prefer rather to spend it in a little more free 
and easy way; there is no necessity for such a rigid observance; 
fluch an idea is by far too strait; Christianity gives more scope;" 
reasoning as if the spirit of Christianity created an undefined 
state of things, whereas, it is quite the opposite. Christianity 
established that which was definitely laid down, and that upon 
the surest of all bases, by fulfilling all that the definite demanded, 
and not only fulfilling, but so working on the minds of all under 
its influence that the definite or hard and fast lines in the 
estimation of some become the joy of their lives, so that they 
can enter into the spirit of these words : "Oh, how love I Thy law;" 
and the idea of love banishes that of bondage from the mind. If 
the keeping of the Sabbath becomes a yoke of bondage, it is be- 
cause our hearts are not right with God. The spirit of Christianity 
is by no means lawless ; the hard and fast lines intersect all the 
works of God, showing forth His wisdom and goodness. Law is at 
work everywhere producing that harmony which is the music of 
nature; it is only the spirit of anarchy that considers it a hard- 
ship to walk according to law. The line must be drawn some- 
where, and where it is drawn man's wisdom is to keep within 
it. Kow, God has drawn the line with regard to the Sabbath- 
•day. He says to every man : " Remember the Sabbath-day to 
keep it holy." Such an idea of the Sabbath is quite in keeping 
with the law of necessity and mercy. Where there is a ''needs 
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be" fot anything to be done, not to do it would be an infringe- 
ment on the moral law. But it must be manifest to all that the 
nature of the work done should display the spirit of the moral 
law, which is love to God and man. I know of no better way 
in which man could crown the Sabbath-day, than by the mani- 
festation of such a spirit — such a spirit is the soul of true 
devotion. But we cannot be too careful to guard against the 
law of necessity and mercy being made a cover for the pursuit 
of pleasure or gain. Let no one say that the Sabbath was 
made for man in the sense that it is man's day, and he has a 
right to spend it as he pleases. It is not man's day in that 
^ense, but it is the Lord's day, and that in a special manner, and 
therefore must be spent, not as we please, but as He pleases. 
"We are not to seek our own pleasure on that day, but we are to 
seek to please God by dedicating it as a day specially for His 
worship. I know that such an idea of the Sabbath is looked 
upon as Puritanical, and sometimes sneeringly spoken of, but I 
don't know that there was much in the Puritans that we need 
be ashamed of. They were earnest, good men ; I might almost 
say, they were the backbone of the nation. They had much to 
oontend against, and nobly did they do their part. Instead of 
such men being tauntingly spoken of, their memory ought to 
fill our souls with admiration. They were the glory of their 
country, helping to place it in a more exalted position among 
the nations. They formed a true conception of the Sabbath, 
though, like all other men, they were not infallible. Still, if 
their idea was that the Sabbath was to be spent in the service 
of God, it was a noble one, and certainly in keeping with the 
Word of God. Call it Puritanical, strait-laced, or whatever name 
may suit your fancy, the idea of spending a whole day in every 
seven in the worship of God carries with it the stamp of 
Divinity, It is a thousand times better to run the risk of being 
considered over-scrupulous, over-righteous, if you will have it, or 
even hypocritical, than to have such broad views that the law of 
Ck)d becomes too narrow for their expansion. Man may be 
great, but he is not so great that he can afford to ignore any of 
the laws laid down by God, whether physical, mental, moral, or 
spiritual. Far less can he afford to despise the law of the 
Sabbath, which, so to speak, binds heaven to earth, shedding 
the halo of immortality around this mortal state. 

The Christian dispensation carries with it in full vigour the 
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spirit oif the moral law, revealing to man its profound depths 
and the comprehensiveness of its nature. To affirm that the 
SabbaUi passed awaj with the ceremonial law accords neither 
with revelation nor reason. The Saviour, looking into the 
dark future, saw Jerusalem encompassed by the Homan legions, 
and saw the abomination of desolation, spoken of bj Daniel 
the Prophet, standing in the holy place. He also saw the 
existence of a Sabbath-day, and warned His followers to make 
it their prayer that their " flight be not in winter, neither on 
the Sabbath-day," so that they might escape those sad calamities 
which were coming upon the Jewish nation. According to 
history, the Christians made their escape from the doomed 
city, and as it was on a Sunday that Titus made his first attack 
on Jerusalem, it is supposed, and reasonable, too, that Saturday 
was the day they fled from that city. On all other days the 
enemy was ever on the alert, but this one they made rather 
a day of preparation for their attacks, knowing well that the 
Jews refrained from military operations on the seventh day. 
Surely, in such solemn circumstances the words of the Saviour 
would be remembered, and if the Jewish Sabbath was the 
day they held sacred, would they not as Christians have 
hesitated before leaving the city, seeing they were commanded 
to make it a matter of prayer that their " flight be not on the 
Sabbath-day,^* But, again, if the Sabbath was exclusively 
binding upon the Jews, and by Divine appointment passed 
away with the ceremonial law, is it at all likely that the 
Saviour would have spoken of a day which had no Divine 
authority for its continued existence^ I think not. What 
wtis called by Him a Sabbath-day must have been a Sabbath- 
day, indeed, and one whose continued existence was by Divine 
appointment. It may be advanced here in opposition to the 
view I am advocating, that when these words were first uttered,, 
the disciples would naturally infer that it was the seventh 
day the Saviour referred to when he said': "Pray that your 
flight be not on the Sabbath-day," seeing they were Jews and 
ardently attached to Judaism. I believe it is highly probable 
that such might have been the case, since there were many 
things they had yet to learn regarding Christianity. But, 
whatever impression was conveyed to their mind at that time, 
their subsequent experience would lead them to a diflerent 
eondusicm ; for they were destined to see a glory shed around 
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the first day of the week, which no other daj, &oi efea the 
Sabbatby ever possessed. On that day their IxHfd, oonquering 
and to conquer, arose from the grave, accomplishing a work 
the marvel of the universe. Well might the inspired prophet 
cry out while thinking of the work of redemption — *^ Sing, O 
ye heavens, for the Lord hath done it; shout, ye lower parts 
of the earth; break forth into singing, ye mountains, O 
forest, and every tree therein; for the Lord hath redeemed 
Jacob and glorified Himself in Israel." 

The resurection of Jesus was the Divine testimony to the 
completion of that glorious work, which even the angels desire 
to look into. On the first day of l^e week their risen Lord 
appeared to the two Marys, to the two disciples while travelling 
to the village of Emmaus, there opening to them the Scripture, 
until they were forced to say, " Did not our hearts bum while 
He spake to us by the way ? " On the same day He appeared 
to the eleven gathered together in an upper room for fear 
of the Jews. Again, on that day-eight-days He appeared to 
the twelve gathered together in that same upper room, and 
there reproved Thomas for his unbelief, and ever afterwards 
the disciples met together on the first day of the week to break 
bread, commemorating the dying love of Jesus their risen Lord. 
Acts twentieth and seventh show clearly that it was the 
custom of the disciples to gather together to celebrate the 
Lord's Supper on the first day of the week. Surely, if there 
is one time more than another when a Christian assembly 
draws nearest to God, it is when they suiTound the table of 
their Lord to partake of the sacred elements which show forth 
His death till He comes. There the spiritual worshipper is 
carried to the Cross, from the Cross to Him who sits upon 
the great white Thr6ne as the Judge of all, from> the place of 
shame to the place of honour, from the mocks and jeers of the 
scoffing multitude to the most solemn assembly ever gathered 
together. The observance of the Lord's Supper is well calcu- 
lated to awaken tlie holiest aspirations in the soul of every 
true worshipper; it brings vividly before the mind's eye the 
great realities of eternity, and the value that Qod places on 
the immortal soul. "Whatever ti»e was held as saered by the 
apostles would be the time when such an ordinance would 
be attended ta On the first day of the week, every one was 
to lay by in store ae God had prospered hdm. The first day 
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of the week is called in Scripture " Tlie Lord's day." Now in 
what sense could it be called the LordHa day more than any 
other day, if it was not to be kept as sacred to the worship 
of God, a day holding the same place in the Christian dispensa- 
tion as the seventh day held under the Mosaic economy % We 
call the taking of the bread and wine the "Lord's Supper," 
because of the sacred use they are employed in, and so the 
first day of the week is called the Lord's day, because it is 
sacred to the Lord. "No one has a right to say that the change, 
from the seventh to the first day is not by Divine appointment. 
Jesus, through the Holy Ghost, gave commandments unto the 
apostles whom He had chosen. The apostles kept the first 
day of the week as sacred, and the [first Christians continued 
steadfastly ii^ the apostles' doctrine and fellowship, and in the 
breaking of bread and in prayers. The Church is spoken of 
in Scripture as being built upon the foundation of the Apostled 
and Prophets, Jesus Christ Himself bei^ig the chief comer 
stone. We may, therefore, be quite sure that in following 
the apostolic example, we are keeping the commandments 
given to them through the Holy Ghost. They were not men 
who believed in wil 1- worship ; they were men imbued with 
the Spirit of their Master, who said : " In vain do ye worship 
Me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of men." No 
change would be made by them in the day to be kept as 
sacred unless they had the authority of God for it. 

The voice of prophecy is not silenfc on this subject. In Ezekiel 
xliii. and 27, there is evidently an allusion to the first day of the 
week as being the day that would be set apart for the worship 
of God under the Christian dispensation, where it speaks of the 
eighth day when ofierings would be offered up and the offerers 
accepted by God as worshippers. The eighth day under the 
ceremonial dispensation was a day of some prominence, and the 
promptness with which the apostles kept the eighth day or first 
day of the week — the day on which their Lord entered into His 
rest, shows clearly how they interpreted the voice of the 
prophets, and their appreciation of the greatness of that 
wprk accomplished on the resurrection mom. It was meet 
that this day should be the beginning of days to them, 
and hold ever after the honourable position of Sabbath-day 
in the Christian dispensation. That the first day of the 
week was kept as sacred in the apostolic church is beyond doubt 
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established from Scripture and the testimony of the fathers. 
Besides, the universal consent of the church since the days of 
the apostles to a Christian Sabbath, and that on the £rst day of 
the week, is of itself a strong argument. Surely, the sanctified 
common sense of the church in all ages ought to be respected. 
Corruptions crept into the church, -when the traditions of men 
were more attended to than the "Word of God — corruptions 
requiring a reformation to dispel the thick darkness pervading 
the minds of men, the result of that prostration of soul which is 
alone compatible with the spirit of popery. The Reformation 
infused new life into the moral world, bringing into greater 
prominence the "Word of God : — 

Which like the rising stin that clasps 
This cold worid in its warm embrace, 
Causing her hidden beauty to appear, 
And by its wondrous power 
Constraining Mother-Earth to pour forth 
Sustenance for man and beast ; 
So doth the Word of God thus 
Vivify the soul of man, 
Till, clothed in moral beauty. 
It becomes a place wherein 
The Lord delights to dwell. 
Yielding Him fruits of righteousness. 

At the Reformation the Church, awakening out of the 
lethargic state she had long remained in, resolved no longer to 
be bound by men, but made the Word of God alone the test of 
truth. The days by men's appointment then were swept away, 
and the Holy Sabbath again received that attention which its 
Divine origin and beneficient results flowing from its observance 
demanded. That the Sabbath should be placed on the same 
level with days appointed by men, whether clerical or lay, is 
altogether repugnant to the teaching of the Scripture. The 
duty of a church is not to take the place of God, but to hear His 
voice; not to modify any of His commands, but to teach implicit 
obedience to all of them. If we are to hear the church, it is not 
because she is the law-giver, but she is the law-keeper, the 
" Pillar and ground of Truth." And when any body of men, 
calling themselves the church, presumes to give laws, and claim 
the same attention for the laws given by them as if they 
emanated from the Deity, their conduct very much resembles 
tho presumption of the seven sons of Sceva, whom the devil 
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taxtglit a lesaozL I do not say that the world sbould iwnt upon 
them in the same manner, but this I will say, Idiai men who 
make such pretensions should be exposed until they become the 
langhingHstoek of humanity, and learn that the prerogatire of 
<xod and the souls of men are too sacred to be tampered with. 
What tongue 'can describe the pernicious effects produced by 
«uch assumption on the part of men calling themiaelvea " The 
Holy Catholic Church?" Let the Continental Sabbath stand 
•out as a proof of the withering effect of such procedure, and 
«yen in our own beloved land we are not free freoi its con- 
taminating influence. We have a mixture of all opinions, some 
more or less tinged with the same spirit. It has now become 
-quite a common thing to see in our daily prints articles written, 
sometimes leading articles, on the Sabbath question, got up in 
such a flippant style, and betraying such & spirit that I fain 
hope they are not considered the embodiment of public opinion 
on this question. The press wields a great power, either for 
good or evil, scattering its sparks of intelligence broadcast over 
the world, causing men to live in a wider sphere j but, in my 
opinion, the great function of the press consists more in the 
diffusion of general intelligence rather than any of its members 
taking up a specific subject because of their connection with the 
press, and therefore having easy access to the public ear. It 
seems to me that on all such occasions they are reduced to the 
■capacity of private individuals giving expression to their own 
private views, certainly not necessarily the expression of public 
sentiment. I have seen a paper in print, called .the Sunday 
Times, which I have no doubt is presented for sale on the 
Sabbath. I cannot say that I see much use for its appearance 
on the Lord's-day; the character of its literature will be 
scarcely a substitute either for the worship of God or the 
meditation of His Word ; besides, the amount of labour which its 
appearance and distribution entail is nothing short of desecra* 
tion. However important the effusions of the press may be — 
and they are important — ^yet it ought to be conducted with a 
•due regard to the sanctity of the Sabbath-day. Much work is 
•done on the Holy Sabbath under the plea of public convenience, 
work which the public could conveniexLtly do without. I am 
afraid we sometimes act as^ if we could at our ewB oonv^oience 
put aside the moral law to meet what is eaUed the CEai%eneie» o£ 
the timeSy bat as the moral law ift for all tim*^ ewr wiadoia 
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consists in maMng it conyenient to conduct ourselves according 
to its requirements. "We cannot trifle with the physical laws of 
our being without suffering, neither can we trifle with the 
moral — ^both are inflexible. 

At the present time there is a strong feeling abroad to 
convert the Sabbath into a day wherein the Temple of Nature 
may be explored, to gather sermons from purling brooks or 
waving com, to climb the mountain steeps and inhale the 
invigorating breeze ; in short, to revel in the works of nature. 
To satisfy this growing desire we have railway companies, 
steamboat owners, cab-proprietors, hotel-keepers^ and niany 
others too numerous to mention, setting at open defiance the 
moral law under the plea of public convenience. Where 
will this public convenience question endl There is nothing 
more certain than that the Sabbath becomes a day of toil 
in proportion as it is made a day of recreation. We cannot 
be carried hither and thither throughout the country without 
toil If we pay for pleasure we expect others to administer 
to our pleasure. I should like to know if those who attend 
to our gratification consider it a more ennobling exercise on 
the Sabbath-day, than to spend it in the worship of God. 
Do those who make the Sabbath a day of recreation carry 
out the golden rule — "Do unto others as ye would that 
others should do unto you 1 " Do they not rather act out the 
spirit of Cain — "Am I my brother's keeper?" "What care 
11 attend thou me!" The poor cab-driver must needs turn 
out. We wish to get a view of the country side and a pleasant 
chat together in some country inn, or some quiet spot where 
we may regale ourselves, the conversation being current events 
or incidents by the way, or something of a very trivial nature. 
At any rate, on all such occasions the mind is not in the best 
condition for any one study, but rather, I should think, more 
inclined for gambolling about from one thing to another, and 
thus the Holy Sabbath is frittered away. The cab-driver has 
a weary time of it) and the cab-proprietor is anxiously waiting 
to receive the pounds, shillings, and pence, just as on any 
other day. Thus we have the spirit of self-gratification on 
the one hand and of avarice on the other, while between the 
two cab-drivers are in a manner compelled to work on the 
Sabbath-day, u^ess they have all the more moral power, 
excusing themselves on the ground that if they don't, others 
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iriH. TLxis they, go on fix)ni week to week and year to year, 
living a life that may be called a struggle for existence, know- 
ing little or nothing of the blessedness of the Sabbatic 
institution, Kow, common sense, apart altogether frwn religion, 
ought ,to teach men that if money is spent on the Sabbath-day 
for the sake of pleasure, there will just be the less to spend 
during the other days of the week. The great majority of men, 
having only a very small amount of money to dispose of in 
such a manner, it may be considered a waste of time and 
energy, and demoralising on all concerned. Unquestionably 
all labour on the Sabbath, unless what comes under the law 
of necessity and mercy, whether it be a drive to the church, 
or to the field — it makes no difference which — tends to lower 
morality. It matters not whether we call our own servant, 
or hire the servant of another, the law of God arid humanity 
demands that the seventh part of time be a time of rest from 
our ordinary employment, to be devoted to the service of 
God, the servant being the same as his master in the sight 
of God, and the same law binding on both. I have mentioned 
more particularly the circumstances of cab-drivers, but it will 
be found that in almost all cases wherein the Sabbath \b 
desecrated by labour, the spirit of avarice and self-gratification 
is hard at work. Avarice stepping forth as an Angel of Mercy, 
calling herself "Public Convenience," self-gratification being 
intensely selfish, caring little for the convenience of others, 
but simply looking after what she considers her own, acting 
as if man had no nobler end in view than to eat and drink and 
be merry, Uving a mere butterfly exiBtence— a life not worthy 
ike ambition of an immortal being. 

But not only is the sanctity of Sabbath broken in upon by 
the devotees of pleasure and the slaves of avarice; we have 
political agitators who hesitate not to use its sacred hours for 
the delivery of their political harangues to excited, and, in 
many instances, ignorant mobs, who march to their place of 
meeting at the sound of music, in a state of enthusiasm worthy 
of a holier purpose. Small wond«p then, when the law of God 
is thus openly defied, that the laws of men are held in light 
esteem, and even the sacredness of human life forgotten. I 
rejoice that these political agitators form an exceedingly small 
portion of our representative asseoLbly, and that we have men 
at the head of affairs who can endorse the noble sentiments 
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expressed by John Bright : " The moral law is intended not 
only for individuals, but also for the life and practice of states. '^ 
These sentiments found an echo in their hearts, however much- 
they differed as to their application in the circumstances they, 
were then placed in. It is when such men are in power that 
the state is safe. There is not only a danger of politics in- 
truding itself on the Sabbath-day, but there are some who 
advocate the delivery of science lectures, and, as I have already 
mentioned, the opening of museums and botanic gardens — 
things good in their own place, but becoming positive evils 
when usurping the place of the House of God, or the medita- 
tion of His Holy Word. The worship of God is of infinitely 
more importance than the study of nature, the preaching of 
the Gospel is more suitable to the wants of Allien humanity 
than the preaching of science. It is always a mark of wisdom 
when men attach most importance to that which is in itself 
most important, and, as there is nothing so important for men 
to attend to as the worship of God, therefore, all else should 
be subservient to that one end. It is the height of folly, either 
in individuals or nations, to act as if they were not entirely 
dependent on the bounty of God for the comforts which make 
life agreeable. " The silver and the gold are His, and the cattle 
upon a thousand hills;" and when men are so eager in scram- 
bling after the gifts that they forget the Giver ; so intent about 
their own houses, that they forget to visit the House of God, 
to render unto Him the homage of their souls, but weary them- 
selves in the pursuit of pleasure, gain, or fame; not content with 
six days, but of necessity making inroads on the Holy Sabbath, 
would it be a wonder though they should weary themselves to 
no profit, though they should make money to put it into a bag 
with holes, though God should blow upon their labour, and so 
blast their brightest hopes? I think not. If we study the 
history of nations, we shall find that the nations which pay 
most attention to the keeping of the Holy Sabbath are the nations 
that are most prosperous, and occupy the most exalted position. 
I do not say that we should obey God for the sake of gain, but both 
experience and scripture teach that in keeping of His commands 
there is great reward; that godliness is profitable unto all things, 
having the promise of the life that now is, and of that which 
is to come. And as we -are professedly a Christian nation, 
obedience to ihe moral law ought to be stamped on all our 
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institutions, especially those under the immediate supervision 
of the state, it being the duty of the government to look after 
the welfare of the people, as what is good for the people must 
^o be good for the government. 

The Spirit of Christianity is in perfect harmony with the 
advancement of all knowledge; it quickens every faculty of 
the soul, causing man to take a wider grasp of things, for in 
the power of Faith he is enabled to judge of things in the 
light of eternity. Whatever is essentially good in itself, must 
in the very nature of things be wrapt up in the Spirit of 
Christianity; and, as the Sabbath is so manifestly a blessing to 
mankind, is it possible a religion concerning which the Angelic 
host struck the key-note, singing " Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace and good-will toward man;" I say, is it 
possible that such a religion should not carry along with it the 
institution of the Holy Sabbath ? 

MOTTO : — 

Hold fast that -which is good. 



MAN'S INSIGNIFICANOK 

When near the verge of the eternal world. 
With tottering steps we stagger to the grave, 
And all we hold most dear fades from our view. 
And we ourselves will soon forgotten be; 
While the great globe moves on, as if we had 
Not been ; becomes it then for us to swell 
With pride, with not one moment we can call 
Our own ? The ever-present flies with ceaseless 
Wings, until what we call time melts in 
Eternity. Oh man, vain pompous man ! 
Who treads this world, to him so great, tho' but 
A speck in vast creation. Is this he, 
With philosophic scorn contemptuous. 
That God's own Word rejects, and glories in 
The sparks of intellectual fire, the power 
Of genius makes to fly at every stroke 1 
Is this the creature who would dare presume 
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To sit in judgment on the acts of Him, 
Who, by His Word alone, brought into 
Being all those numerous orbs adorning 
Space, and sent them on His errand to declare 
His wondrous power ? Oh, ye Angelic hosts, 
Who scan with interest this lower world, 
Intelligent beyond earth's wisest sons^ 
With what astonishment do ye behold 
The outcome of proud, vain, imaginings ! 
The scientific man of high renown, 
Who deems himself well versed in nature's laws; 
With what assurance does he theorise. 
From lofty pedestal propounds his thoughts, 
As if God's whole designs were known to him. 
And nature's hidden forces he could trace — 
Telling the why and wherefore of each fact. 
While he himself, part of that wondrous whole. 
Is to himself a living mystery. 



THE LOSS OF THE "EURYDICE." 

Their noble ship went bounding o'er the wave, 
Proud of their craft, they little dream't of ill 5 
But now they lie beneath a watery grave. 
While grief the hearts of many thousands fill. 

Our much-loved Queen, God bless Her Majesty, 
A truer heart ne'er beat in woman's breast ; 
In words of love poured forth her sympathy. 
Her tenderest thoughts went out to the distressed. 

Eager to know if human power could aid, 
The electric fluid swift as lightning flew ; 
When back the answer was to her conveyed 
That all was lost, excepting only two. 

The dismal news spread grief where'er it went, 
Palace and cot alike were pained to hear ; 
But who can tell how it the bosoms rent 
Of mothers, fathers, brothers, sisters dearl 
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Maidens and wives alike are left forlorn, 
"Who a few Lours before were filled with glee ; 
But now, alas, they only but can mourn — 
Their dearest hopes are buried in the sea. 

The "Eurydice," with all her canvas spread, 
Filled with its human freight pursued her way ; 
The glorious sun his brilliant lustre shed, 
Hope beamed in every eye that Sabbath-day. 

For thoughts of homo and friends filled every heart, 
Love's power was felt in every sailor's breast ; 
Anticipation her own joys impart — 
How sweet on love's lap thus to be caressed. 

"When, lo, a change — with clouds the heavens grew dark. 
The Captain's word was. Lessen quick the sail ; 
But. death had said this ship shall be my mark — 
Alas, their efibrts proved of no avail 

A sudden squall had done its fearful work, 
The noble ship its force could not endure ; 
The tkne at their disposal was too short. 
Stern death was standing at- fcheir very door. 

Their ship went down I what agony was there, 
"What pen can picture forth that fearful sight ] 
Oh, how their death-cry must have pierced th-e iair — 
Their fondest hopes received an awful blight. 

More than three hundred sank beneath the wave, 
Words never can describe their deep despair; 
In vain they cried, for none was near to save, 
Distraction's power was seen in their fierce glare. 

While death in fury rode upon the wind. 
Whose wondrous power is felt on sea and land ; 
He swept the mighty deep his prey to find. 
The elements were ready to his hand. 

Oh death, thou art a strange reality, 

We knoSv thee not, yet still we must thee f*ce ; 

Without respect of age or quality. 

We see thee sweeping off" the human race. 
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Sometinies tliou comes as gently as the dawn^ 
Sofib as the falling dew on tender flower ; 
Perchance one solitary sigh is drawn, 
While we, awe-struck, behold thy wondro«s power. 

Sometimes with ruder grasp thy hand is felt, 
life furious struggles, but alas in vain j 
To opposition harder blows are dealt. 
Life leaves thee victpr on thine own domain. 

Oh Thou, who hast the power of life and death, 
No shaft can touch us till Thou bid*st it flv: 
When we shall come to draw oun latest breath. 
Let Thy blest presence be but felt as nigh. 

Prepare us, Father, for the coming change, 
Xeep us from gro.velling on things below ; 
Eternity, not time, should be our range, 
The immortal to the immortal out should go. 

* 

What is the present life without Thy love 1 
There's nothing here can satisfy the soul, 
Its joys are transient, oft deceptive prov^ 
Thy love's more precious as the ages roiL 



AN ADYICE. 



[A medical gentleman, who was spending his hoHdays in Kothesay, feeling 
aggrieved at the delay in getting his letters dellverecl^ wrote to one of the 
local papers in complaint, urging with warmth the iDflnence he could bring 
to bear on his patients, by inducing them to come to Rothesay.] 

When people have a mind to roam. 
And leave behind the joys of home, 
'Tis wise to take whatever may come 

With best of grace, 
No matter who or where they're from, 

Or what's their case. 

What, tho' your influence be greai^ 
Yet still it does not do to prate; 
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No doubt yonr word may carry weight. 
Though here unknown; 

'Tis sad to hear yourself relate 
You must be gone. 

Do not, I pray you, go away — 
The Ttig^ it now sails every day. 
At early morn you'll see its spray; 

But, what's far better — 
The mail-bag's there, I'm proud to say. 

With many a letter. 

You told us you were a physician — 
That's a responsible position; 
The like of you's an acquisition 

To any town. 
Alas, we're in a sad condition, 

If you but frown. 

Do not in anger leave this place, 
Think on your landlord's helpless case. 
What poverty he'll have to face 

Without your aid. 
While many a Brandane in disgrace 

May hang his head. 

I hope the air may do you good — 
Take plenty exercise and food. 
There's nothing better for the blood. 

As far's I hear; 
Of course by you that's understood 

Perfectly clear. 

And, oh, on no consideration, 

Even though you had great provocation. 

Let not the neighbouring English nation 

Know our defects. 
But give them, without hesitation, 

Our best respects. 

Speak highly of our lovely island, 
And on our virtues don't be silent-* 
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Tell tliem that we are partly Highland, 

And partly mixed — 
That here they can have sea and dry land^ 

And not be fixed. 

For boats are plying, here and there — 
A trifle too will pay the fare ; 
Sometimes they even go to Ayr 

On an excursion — 
If they have cash and time to spare. 

They'll find diversion. 

Be pleased to do your very best, ; 

Don't give your patients any rest, 
But tell them with the greatest zest 

The joys they'll find- 
That they with health shall soon be blest. 

And peace of mind. 

Send over here some men of standing, 
You need not fear, we'll hail their landing. 
If there's a proper understanding 

Before they come ; 
This is the place to do the grand in — 

The aim of some. 



PORT-BANNATYNE. 

Dramatic Entertainment. — Last Monday evening the members of 
the Bothesay literary Association gave a dramatical and mtusical entertain- 
ment in the Free Church School-room. The audience numbered about 130* 
The Kev. Peter Thomson, North Bute, occupied the chair, and in a few 
introductory remarks referred to the charitable purpose to which the 
proceeds were to be applied, viz., the benefit of the poor of the district, and 
also to the kindness of the members of the Association in complying with a 
request to give their services for that purpose. The curtain having been 
raised, Mr. Daniel Thompson, in the following prologue, specially written 
for the occasion by Mr. Hugh Thompson, one of the members, introduced 
the company, who stood in a row on the platform: — 

To this fair village hither are. we come 
In hopes our visit may do good to some; 
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Wliatever critics think, our object's pure — • 
We wisli to do a little for the poor. 
Our greatest aim will be to trj and please, 
While, you, approvingly, sit at your ease. 
Son^e very strange scenes may occur in life — 
Misunderstanding causes many a strife; 
The veriest trifles may show forth the man. 
Who, otherwise, is difficult to scan. 
There's trying ordeals in every life — 
The Doctor found one when he lost his wife; 
But, being what is termed a man of pluck. 
He quite into another new sphere struck — 
His house was large, his patients were but few^ 
And thinking in his own mind what to do, 
He thus resolved — " My furnished house I'll let, * 
And all my former troubles I'll forget.'* 
The house was let, but let in such a way 
As forms the ground-work of this present "play. 
His lodgers — they were men of high renown — 
Important business made them leave the town. 
Where usually they shine as brilliant lights — 
Amongst their fellows they're considered brights. 
I know the Squire will do his very best 
• In making preparations for his guest; 
No doubt his lovely daughter would be married, 
If death had but a little longer tarried. 
Poor Kicodemus thought to give relief. 
But only plunged them into deeper grief 
He thought to make up what the bride had lost. 
And for his pains was taken for a ghost. 
While Kckory, Dickory, ran in desperation. 
And felt it was a terrible occasion. 
Alas I for Capt. Yauntington, the braver 
He fled the haunted house his life to a&ve. 
Pbor Paul! he'll tell himself his doleful irtorf : 
And new the company I'll call before yon ; 
From me they need no words of commendation — 
I know they'll win your warmest approbatioiu 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

If kindness could have conqnered deatby 
Tour husband still had drawn his breath; 
A better wife ne'er wed a man 
Since love and courtship first began. 
He looked upon thee as his treasure, 
With thee life seemed one round of pleasure ; 
Thou wast his comfort and his pride. 
Most lovingly he would confide 
' The dearest secrets of his heart, 
And found thee act a true wife's part. 
Though now in widowhood you mourn. 
Think not that thou art left forlorn; 
Whatever shadows death may cast, 
Thou hast sweet memories of the past. 
Ah ! yes, the thoughts* of good deeds done. 
Will cheer thy heart like morning sun. 
You long have lived with one another, 
And very happy been together. 
But here the best of friends must part — 
Those that are dearest to our heart. 
Stern death he comes and takes away» 
Whatever we may think or say. 
Each one of sorrow has his share; 
Fret not thy loss, but meekly bear, 
And by-and-by you'll meet in heaven, 
Where friend from Mend shall ne'er be riven. 



UNES SUGGESTED BY THE DEATH OP THE 
BEY. DB. WILLIAMSON'S DAUGHTEB. 

Weep not, thy daughter is gone to a land 
Where all that is noble must ever expand; 
Here life at the best but resembles a dream — 
Here faintly the rays of man's majesty gleam. 
When the spirit, unclothed, unseen takes its flight. 
On wings swift as thought, to eternal delight, 
In presence of Him whom angels adore; 
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With such a reward it seeks for no more. 

How vain are earth's pleasures ! — ^they soon pass away; 

Though eagerly sought by the thoughtless and gay, 

And while they rush panting to grasp at the prize, 

Misfortune perchance takes some by surprise; 

Or, if their fond hopes a few should obtain, 

It often all ends in sorrow and pain. 

Rejoice, thy daughter shall sorrow no more; 

Her journey is past, her trials are o'er. 

While here, she knew something of love's wondrous power; 

Yes, here grew the bud, but there blooms the flower. 

Oh, love ! thy sweet influence never shall cease. 

Thou spring of true joy, thou guardian of peace; 

Oh, Thou, my Creator ! Thou fountain of love. 

How pleasant is life when Thy goodness we prove. 



A TOAST TO A. B. STEWART, ESQ. 

Here's a health to our worthy Convener, a princely heart beats 

in his breast. 
His actions, beyond all expression, proclaim him as one of the best ! 
We are proud we can call him a Brandane; then hip, hip, 

hurrah, give three cheers; 
He is mean who could grudge him this honour, for many shall 

bless him with tears; 
His influence acts like the sunshine, that cheers both the rich 

and the poor; 
Who meets with A. B. meets a brother; whate'er may be doubt- 
ful, that's sure. 
May his purse be as large a^ his heart, as he gives may it always 

increase ! 
May he live long, and then at the last, may his life here be 

crowned with peace. 



KATIE : A SONG. 

O ! Katie dear, thou art so fair. 
Love's sparkling in thine eye. 

With such as thee I long to share 
Life's journey by-and-byl 



flora: a song. 9S 

The little birds may sweetl j sing, 

And flowers their fragrance shed; 
But joy like thee they cannot brings 

Nor half such beauty spread ! 

I wish thee joy, thou lovely maid — 

Oh! happy would I be, 
Thy loving heart a gift was made 

To no one else but me ; 
Yet still with thee I will rejoice — 

Should that not be my lot, 
If thou art happy in thy choice — 

In palace or in cot. 

Where true love reigns there's real joy, 

All other ties are vain — 
They only but the heart annoy 

Unless Love forge the chain. 
Love is the music of the soul — 

The strongest power on earth ; 
E'en death itself cannot control 

This thing of heavenly birth. 



FLOEA: A SONG. 



I SING of thee, Flora, so lovely and fair, 
No flower half so charming, no jewel so rare ; 
Thou art dearer to me than aught else beside, 
O I tell me, dear Flora, wilt thou be my bride 1 
My station is humble, my name is unknown, 
No high-sounding title I claim as 'mine own ; 
Yet still this great truth let no one ignore. 
The highest of rank are those true at the core ! 

In this vain, busy world, though our lot be obscure. 
Our lives may be noble, our hearts may be pure ; 
'Tis virtue alone gives the truest of peace — 
Her pleasures are pleasures that ever increase. 
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Then come, gentle Flora, come drink at this stream, 
It is love's purest draught, it is man's noblest theme ; 
Our. hearts, thus united, must ever prove true, 
When virtue our guide is in all that we do. 



All things that are seen are subject to change 
They pass by as shadows fly out of our range ; 
But love, truth, and honour, the poorest may share. 
To cheer when in sorrow, to drive away care ; 
For love shall remain, and truth shall delight. 
Honour shall clothe us with raiment most bright ; 
If fortune should smile, we receive her with grace. 
And if she should frown, her worst we can face. 



SONG, 

The Nine Hours' Movement has begun, hurrah ! hurrah I 
We had great trouble but we won, hurrah- ! hurrah ! 
Though we are proud we gain'd the Nine, 
To stop at that we don't incline ; 
Eight hours to get we all will join 

As British working men ; 

Eight hours to get we all will join 

As British working men. 

We 're looking for that better day to dawn, to dawn^ 
That yet will spread its lustre wide from man to man ; 
To hasten it, let all unite — 
We ask for nothing but our rights 
For right by miglit we mean to fight 

As British working men ; 
For right by might we mean to fight 
As British working men. 

In these great days we hear the cry. Home Rule ! Home Rule I 
And people's minds are occupied with Church and School ; 

The cry is, " Educate tlae mass," 

Great ignorance prevails, alas 1 
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But, if that day will come to pkss, 

Eight hours must first have sway ; 
But, if that day will come to pass, 

Eight hours must first have sway. 

The reason must be very plain to every man 
Who only will the trouble take the truth to scan — 
Men cannot progress as they ought. 
If physically overwrought — 
Experience this truth has taught 

To British working men ; 
Experience this truth has taught 
To British working men. 

*' Knowledge is power " — a maxim true, who dare deny ^ 
Without it nations never can rise high, rise high ; 
Each lover of his country then 
Should strive to better working men — 
Ear wiser for the " upper ten," 

If such would be their aim ; 
Ear wiser for the " upper ten," 
If such would be their aim. 

But selfishness is fraught with harm unto our race. 
And selfishness continues still, to our disgrace ; 
If masters will grind down their men, 
That weapon turns on them again. 
And tit for tat 's the answer plain 

Of British working men ; 

And tit for tat 's the answer plain 

Of British working men. 

But, oh ! for that bright day to come that Bums look'd for. 
When " man to man should brothers be " the world o'er ; 
Then selfishness would flee away, 
And love would wield her gentle sway — 
" A brother's work, a brother's pay," 

Our motto then would be ; 
" A brother's work, a brother's pay,'* 
Our motto then would be. 



d6 BURNS. 



BURNS. 

Departed genius, manly worth, 
The homage of our hearts bring fortL 
Our poet had a heart and mind 
That made him prince among his kind. 
What, though a peasant he was bom. 
Though doomed to toil from early morn. 
He dignified the poor man's lot. 
And taught what ne'er shall be forgot — 
That men are made apart from rank ; 
We Scotchmen at this fount have drank, 
With what result let history tell — 
In independence none excel. 
He gave expression to our mind 
In language burning and refined, 
That touches every true man's core, 
And makes the mind aloft to soar. 
Love, darling passion, heaven's best gift, 
Her every winding he could sift ; * 
Blest with an open generous mind, 
Nature delighted thus to find 
One worthy to reveal her treasure. 
One who in her could find sweet pleasure. 
Her portals open wide she threw, 
And he, delighted with the view. 
Found in her stores her best reward — 
For he was Nature's truest bard. 
The tiny flower, the little mouse. 
And creatures less his genius rouse ; 
Whate'er he condescends to touch 
Appears more vivid and more rich. 
His words appeal right to the heart, 
Polished by Nature, not by Art ! 
His patriotic spirit rose 
When thinking of his country's foes. 
The tyrant he could not endure — 
The purse-proud man to him was poor^; 
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But where he found a true warm heart, 
From such he ne'ev would seek to part : 
Such was our poet in the main, 
Let every Scotchman add — Amen. 



The Following Lines were suggested by an Incident 

WHICH occurred ON ROTHESAY CaB-StANCE LAST MONTH. 

The Story explains itself:— 

'Tis said that truth is stranger far than e*er was fiction ; 

One fact I place with many more without restriction, 

Which proves the by-word to be true. Now to my story : 

A certain poet known to you was in his glory — 

Poor poets have a kind of joy known to themselves-^ 

They live in dreamland, employ their thoughts with elves ; 

While plodding men with duller fancy strive to gain 

The glittering gold, and look askance, aye, with disdain 

On sons of rhyme — ^poor helpless mortals, who pant for fame. 

And long to enter through her portals, her prize to claim. 

So be it ; such has been the style in every age. 

Poets by suffering learn the while life's varied page. 

But now my story I will tell, stop moralising. 

'Twas August. Wasps came out pell-mell bent on carousing; 

Whatever may have been their minds there 's no surmising — 

That they were waspishly inclined is not surprising ; 

But why one should attack the poet in such a way 

Is something I could ne'er know yet, and through the day. 

Most daring deeds are done at night, at least if evil. 

But this was done in broad daylight on one most civil. 

Had he but been some stupid ass that 's fond of braying — 

Who could not let the least thing pass without his say in — 

There might have been some show of reason why that wasp 

Might enter down his throat, seize on with angry grasp ; 

There it might find poison enough to fill its sting, 

And afterwards go home rejoicing on the wing. 

But, as it was, I can't even guess why it should come 

And cause the poet such distress so near his home : 
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He was on duty at the stance, just quietly speaking, 
When, lo ! the insect did advance, went round him sneaking, 
He never dreamt of any danger as it drew nigh, 
But took the yellow-backed stranger for a fly. 
Thrice it flew slowly round his head — the poet laughed 
At something witty that was said, when like a waft 
This wasp came buzzing past his ear — flew down his throat. 
Guess ye how he did shake with fear, and wonder not, 
His was a case of desperation. Death stood before him ; 
And where 's the man in any station that can ignore him ? 
He thought his life was at an end, but with great stress 
Cast forth this anything but friend in quite a mess. 
Half-dead it crawled, for fly it could not — it was near drowned. 
The poet ran, for stand he would not, until he found 
That useful man in time of trouble, known to the most, 
What, though his drugs he charged double — who counts the eostt 
The doctor, looking quite amazed, cried, "What's the matter?" 
The poet, like a man half-raised, implored for water. 
He got the water, told what thing did him befall- 
How that a wasp had left its sting^poison and all 
Right down his throat. " Oh I doctor, haste, oh ! try yoijr 

skill. 
For my life's sake no time now waste — I'm at your will." 
He look'd the picture of despair, hope seem'd to fly — 
The doctor look'd at it with care, then did reply — 
" Fear not, young man, for thou shalt live, the danger 'g past- 
Drink that, 'twill presently relieve — come, drink it fast." 
He snatched the bottle greedily, drank every drop. 
And, strange to say, most speedily the pain did stop. 
And now a lesson from this tale we all should learn— -^ 
Wide-open mouths do seldom fieiil to cause concern. 



A EEMONSTKANCE. 

[These lines were suggested by the condtict of a certain reverend gentle- 
man, who did not seem to think that he was well treated while in 
Rothesay. After he had left it and had gone to Paisley, he spoke of its 
people in rather a disparaging manner to the folks in Paisley.] 

Ye Paisley bodies, don't believe all that ye hear, 
Even though a minister may say't, there is much fear 
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He might speak something not so good about his sheep^ 

Especially of those inclined their fleece, to keep. 

Perhaps they did not treat him with all due respect, 

And some of them, no doubt, do sore regret 

The part they acted to their worthy guide ; 

But, oh ! that's past, and now, whatever betide, 

They are resolved to act in such a style 

As may bring honour to this lovely isle. 

Poor silly sheep may often go astray. 

And some black ones may lead the rest away j 

Go where he may he'll find it still the case — 

So that's no reason to condemn the place. 

This royal burgh, yes, I'm proud to say. 

Supports her shepherds in an ord'nar' way ; 

Why he was left to graze on fields so barren 

Might be accounted for in rugged Arran, 

But not in Bute, where nature's loveliest smile 

With verdure decks the fields in richest style. 



THE SOLILOQUY OP A BEE. 

[On finding a bee in a dormant state beneath some moss.] 

The Summer long is past. 

The Autumn's near an end^ 
And Winter^s coming fast ; 

I wonder how I'll spend 
The cold and dreary days 

That Winter has in store. 
When all around's a haze. 

And waves dash on the shore 1 

So thought a little Bee 

As it lit upon a flower, 
That grew beneath a tree, 

Where leaves fell like a showV J 
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And as it look'd upon 

Those leaves which fell so thick, 
It still kept humming on — 
Ah ! Winter 's coming thick. 

At last it said — ^Well, well, 

Why shonld I mourn here so, 
I feel a pleasant smell, 

There's honey near I know ; 
It look'd upon the flow'r. 

And, oh ! with what delight 
It said a lovely bow'r. 

Here will I sleep to-night. 

But flow'rs soon droop and die. 

For slender are their stems, 
If frost but passes by. 

He nips the fairest gems. 
That night the frost was keen. 

The flower soon droop'd its head. 
While Bee, as snug's a queen, * 

Slept soundly in its bed. 

And when the morning broke. 

And sunlight ope'd its eyes, 
Yet not a word it spoke. 

Though taken by surprise. 
The flow'r still hung its head, 

The picture of despair ; 
Its beauty all was fled, 

No fragrance filUd the air. 

But when the Bee departs 

From out its frost-nipt bed. 
The bitter tear then starts 

For Summer that was fled. 
Oh I sunshine, sweet sunshine, 

I miss thy kindly glow. 
Winter's no friend of mine. 

For it brings frost and snow. 
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Thus rQoum'd the lonely Bee, 

As it thought on the days 
When through the flow'iy lea, 

Beneath the sun*s bright rays. 
It flew from flow'r to flow'r, 

Found viands of the best — 
A lily was its bow'r. 

And sweet, sweet was its rest. 

No frost or snow to blight. 

But dew fell gently down, 
That shone in morning light 

Like diamonds in a crown. 
It thought it saw the dew 

Now sparkling on the grass. 
And said it was a view 

That few sights could surpass. 

"No longer will I mourn. 

Though Winter's drawing nigh. 
As Summer will return 

With blessings by-and-bye. 
Winter may serve an end, 

Though I, a simple Bee, 
Can scarcely comprehend 

How frost and snow should be. 

Away, away 1*11 roam. 

No longer grieve my loss, 
I'll seek a Winter home 

Beneath the rich green moss ; 
With grateful heart I go 

To And a safe retreat, 
Where, free from frost and snow, 

I'll wait for Summer's heat. 

If, like this little Bee, 

By hardships we are prest. 
On life's tempestuous sea. 

Our souls do long for rest } 
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Mourn not, but try to find 
A place of sweet repose— 

Contentednesa of mind 
Is balm for many woes. 

If, thinking on past joys, 

We heave the bitter sigh 
That only but annoys, 

The present 's passing by. 
Each moment as it flies, 

Has something good in store, 
Let hope — ^the soul's sun, rise, 

Then half our trouble 's o'er. 



LAMENTATION OF A HARE AND RABBIT. 

The moon is now behind[ 

Dark clouds, no stars are seen — 
Now is my time to find 

Aught that is fresh and green ; 
I 'm longing for a drink 

Of that pure flowing stream, 
I sat so near its brink 

Last evening in my dream. 

There water-lilies grow. 

There richest ferns abound, 
There ev'ry thing doth show 

The richness of the ground. 
While in that safe retreat 

My heart was all aglow, 
I plenty had to eat, 

But woke, and all was woe. 

Alas, 'twas but a dream. 

My pleasures all are gone, 
My treble's now a scream. 

My bass a dying groan. 
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At ev'ry step a snare, 

No matter where I go, 
A poor heart-broken hare 

Meets no one but a foe. 

Am I the last that 's left 1 

Are all my comrades dead ? 
Of all my friends bereft, 

My life a life of dread. 
I that was once so free. 

Who scom'd a farmer^s &own. 
Now tremble when I see 

The place his foot crush'd down. 

While in this mournful mood, 

It heard a noise behind, 
And, trembling as it stood, 

With fear was almost blind ; 
Then utter d loud this cry 

In deepest of despair — 
My end is drawing nigh, ** 

They come who will not spare. 

When limping through the hole 

A little rabbit came, 
The bitter tears fsEist roll. 

Poor little thing 'twas lame. 
Forgetting its own grief 

At sight of greater woe, 
It tried to give relief. 

Then heard its tale of woe. 

The rabbit thus began — 

I was in deep distress 
When hither here I ran, 

So hardly did they press 
To rob me of my life, 

' That which they cannot give ; 
I am no friend to strife, 

Yet find it hard to live. 
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My Mends all disappear, 

And now I lonely mourn ; 
Alas, alas, I fear 

They never shall return. 
For, what with gun and snare. 

Ours is a hopeless case ; 
Soon, soon, we cannot pair, 

And that must end our race. 

This was too much to bear. 

Here both burst out in tears 
In anguish sob'd the hare — • 

This, this confirms my fears. 
Then let us both embrace 

And never part again. 
The worst we now can face — 

Death can but end our pain. 

What further pass'd between 

Let fancy now surmise, 
It was a touching scene. 

And brought tears to my eyes. 
I fancv now I hear 

The rabbit and the hare 
Express their greatest fear — 

We can no longer pair. 



PRIDE. 

If Pride should come across your way, 

And you its form descry. 
Just calmly to yourself thus say — 

" Pray, who and what am I?" 

If he should then insinuate 
That you 're a man of power, 

Make answer — " Yes, it is so great, 
I wither like a flower." 
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He may then toss his head full high. 

And call you all that 's mean ; 
But bid him look with keener eye, 

And see what may be seen. 

Observe that man who scrapes and bows^ 

Who crawls and licks the dust ; 
And yonder man who struts and blows^ 

Whose words are shall and must. 

These are thine offspring ; pray, admire 

Thy noble progeny— 
The one is son, the other sire, 

But both are sprung from thee. 

When seen in all his hideous forms, 

Pride vanishes away ; 
Humility, with all her charms. 

Then safely leads our way. 



LITTLE TRIM. 



[On the death of a favourite dog, belonging to £. L. Bateman, Esq. , of 
Ascog, a gentleman of very refined tastes. The place he is now living in 
was at one time a wilderness, but id now one of the most charming little 
spots tiie eye could rest upon.] 

Come, Nor,* come nearer to me still, sit close beside my chair, 
Since little Trim has passed away, you now shall be my care. 
Poor little Trim, I loVd him well, he was my husband's pet 
When but a puppy, full of glee, methinks I see him yet, 
How he would run and jump about, and tumble on the rugs, 
Gret up and wag his tail with joy, then off among the jugs ; 
Come back again, and, quick as thought, would spring up on my 

knee- 
No wonder little Trim was made a favourite with me. 
And when we would arrange to go together for a walk, 
I often thought he understood the nature of our talk, 
For he would stand and cock his ears, look at us so intent, 

* Naane of another dog. 
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As mucli as saying, well I know what every word has meant. 
When with us he would run before, come back and frisk about, 
Then off again ; it was a treat to take Trim with us out. 
I trained him in his puppy days, I nursed him in old age, 
I knew each turning in his life, I watched its closing page. 
He lacked for nothing that could banish hunger, grief, or pain. 
But human skill is baffled still when death comes in the train. 
Moodie, the vet., tried all he could — I did not grudge his price, 
And had he saved my poor dog's life, I would have paid it 

thrice. 
Yet all he did was no avail, my Trim still weaker grew. 
Until at last he lay and moaned^'twas all that he could do. 
His eyes sank deeper in his head, his hearing seemed to fail. 
Sore was I grieved when I observed he could not wag his tail. 
Ah, then I knew that death was near to take my friend away ; 
I braced myself to bear the blow — ^for what, what could I say 1 
Dear Trim lies buried in a spot where flowers shed fragrance 

around, 
Beneath a spreading tree thatgrows within my garden ground. 
Now, Nor, attend to my desires, expressed by word or sign, 
Else you will never be like Trim — a favourite of mine. 
Nor heard all that the lady said, and, wondering what it meant, 
He stretched himself, and closed his eyes^ then off to sleep he 

went. 



THE SOLDIER'S FABEWELL. 

" It is the voice of duty, 
Whose summons I obey ; 
No British soldier hesitates 
When duty points the way. 

" Then weep no more, my darling. 
Whether I die or live. 
My heart is thine, and nothing now 
More precious can I give. 

" Receive this token of my love. 
And, should we meet again. 
Our hearts shall thrill with deeper joy 
Because we part in pain." 



f 
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The soldier firmer pressed ber hand, 

Already in his liold, 
And on her finger placed a ring 

Made of the purest gold, 

'* Wear that, my love ;" no mora was said, 
Mere words do not convey 
The deeper feelings of the soul — 
We look what we would say. 

They gazed into each other's eyes — 

They wept as lovers weep ; 
At last she faltering replies, 
" This ring you give I '11 keep." 

Alas, it was their last farewell, 
Sad news came from afar, 
. How at Tel-el-Kebir he fell 
Amid the din of war. 

That ring most precious is to her ; 

The last spot where they met 
Is sacred ground — she never shall * 

That parting hour forget. 



AN OUT-DOOR PAUPER. 

[Quite a sensation was caused at a meetmg of the Lambeth Vestry on 
Friday night by a statement made by a membex with reference to the 
treatment of the dead bodies of out-door paupers. Mr. Hubbard said, a 
few days ago a man, eighty-one years of age, met his death by stepping 
down some steps, and his wife obtained an order for a parish cofi&n. On 
taking the order to the undertaker, his (the undertaker's) wife said that 
she could have a nameplate on paying down four or ^ye shillings, but, 
being very poor, she was unable to decide then. The coffin was shortly 
afterwards taken home and, the body not being previously measured, was 
found to be too small. The body was, however, forced into it and screwed 
down, in order to get the legs in. The coffin was afterwards burst, and 
liquid matter ran down the stairs. Mr. Hubbard added that he did not 
wish to harrow their feelings, or he might relate how a pillow that was 
made by the widow was flung on one side, there being no room for it in the 
coffin. After some strong expressions of opinion on the part of several 
members, it was unanimously resolved to request the Board of Guardians 
to make a searching inquiry into the conduct of the undertaker.] 
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An out-door pauper ! the cruel wretch frowned ; 
Huddle him any way under the ground- 
Away with this pillow, what need we fear 1 
Crush him to jelly, no one is near. 

r 

They threw out the pillow, tJiey crushed down his head, 
Old rotten timber 's too good for his bed ; 
An out-door pauper ! must he have his space : 
Ah ! that he must, and they found it the case. 

The coffin bursts open, just to reveal 

What the undertaker wished to conceal. 

Ye Guardians of Poor, look into it well, 

If coffins could speak, what tales they could tell. 



SING LONG LIVE WILLIAM GLADSTONE. 

Ye who true merit can admire — 
Sing long live William Gladstone ; 
, His country's good his whole desire — 
Sing long live WiUiam Gladstone. 
Vive la ! vive la ! vive la va ! 
Vive la ! vive la ! hip hurrah ! 
Long live William Gladstone. 

The champion of liberty — 

Sing long live William Gladstone; 

The people's constant friend is he— 
Sing long live William Gladstone. 

A man of mighty intellect — 

Sing long live WiUiam Gladstone; 

Whose ev'ry word commands respect — 
Sing long live William Gladstone. 

The foremost statesman of the age — 
Sing long live William Gladstone; 
. His name shall live in history's page- 
Sing long live William Gladstone. 
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Lord Randolph still may pant to lead — 

Sing long live William Gladstone ; 
His party on with reckless speed — 

Sing long live William Gladstone. 

One quietly can put on the brake — 

Our famous William Gladstone; 
The wind clean out his sails can take — 

Sing long live William Gladstone. 

'Tis true his lordship can annoy — 

Sing long live William Gladstone; 
And so can any thoughtless boy — 

Sing long live William Gladstone. 

Though Irish discontents may howl — 

Sing long live William Gladstone; 
Like angry dogs e'en let them growl — 

Sing long live William Gladstone. 

They snap the hand that gives them food — 

Sing long live William Gladstone; 
Hate him who did Ireland most good — 

Immortal William Gladstone. 

His wondrous deeds who can rehearse— 

Sing long live William GHftdstone; 
'Twould be a task in pinift'ftererse [ ^^^ 

Sing long live WilliaB^^ftlaostone. r ^j -v^ 
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THE ABODE OF WOE. 

Is there a hell ? — and shall it last for ever? 

Shall ruined men eternally exist? 

Or shall the power that brought them into being 

Annihilate, leaving no trace behind 

Of their existence. Lost in oblivion? 

Oh, horror! how my soul recoils from such 
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A thouglit. To be, and yet to cease to "be— 
What hell can equal that? Man, who can find 
No satisfaction in ten thousand worlds ; 
Yea, multiply that by ten thousand more, 
Yet still the soul, unsatisfied, must thirst; 
Ever on the alert, its constant cry is " Give/' 
Can such a being with capacious powers 
Thus unfold itself; then perish, as if it 
Were a thing of nought ? It cannot be; the 
Thought is but the outcome of an over- 
Heated brain, baffled in the vain attempt 
To unravel its being. Chafing, it 
Rushes to some wild conclusion ; and, in 
Its frenzy, judges even Deity, 
Weighing His actions. In their own conceit. 
How wise they look ; but, oh ! what arrant fools, 
To try to limit Him who knows no bounds, 
Prating of what they deem consistency 
In God, while all the while a mystery 
In themselves. "Vain man ! he would be wise," 
So Scripture says ; and all experience proves 
The saying true. How little, after all, 
The wisest know ! Nature's vast stores by man 
Are scarcely scanned. And yet, forsooth, the 
Great I Am, at whose almighty fiat 
Myriads of worlds, decked what man term 
As space — our onm world but a speck in vast 
Creation, contai&injg^ JDiany millions 
Of the litiman race. "' ts such a creature 
BIfc to draw the line — to tell what may be 
Right or wrong in God ? Can the Supreme do 
Wrong ? Do what He will, is not His will the 
Essence of all law ? All else is under 
Law to Him, while He alone is ever free. 
Yes, absolutely free — who made the law 
That He must needs fulfil. To whom is He 
Responsible ? Must all His acts be squared 
By some rule? If so, what rule — who rules o'er Himt 
Has He determined wicked men shall sufier ? 
All that is wrapped up in that one word — Hell. 
And shall men say, ^'This shall not surely be, " 
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Following the footsteps of that arch fiend 

Whose vile insinuation ruined man. 

"Was not the old world swept off by a flood ; 

And fire destroyed the cities of the plain. 

Are not the fallen angels bound in chains, 

Reserved unto the judgment of that awful day I 

Who can define the ruin of a soul ? 

What is more painful than a. troubled mind? 

Is not our hell already here begun, 

When once we deviate from what is right ? 

If hope was taken from man's present state, 

What heart could bear the ills common to man 1 

But, oh ! what must it be when stripped of all 

The soul h^ld dear while here, viewing its past 

Existence as a mis-spent life ; Alas ! 

Not even one false hope to dispel the gloom 

In that eternal world. Conscience awake, 

Never to sleep again. No hope ! no hope ! 

Despair shall seize its prey. To be for ever 

Separate from God is death eternal. 

To an immortal soul separate from 

Grod — Ah ! what that means eternity can 

Only tell ! *Tis He alone can satisfy 

The soul — the immortal to the immortal 

Must go ; deprived of that — its joy must 

Cease. His frown is hell : His smile is heaven. 

Ye who can live contented without God, 

Wasting your energies on trifles vain ; 

Pursuing mere shadows, that elude the 

Grasp ; leaving your soul a desolate waste — 

How can it end but in eternal loss ? 

We see that law at work each day we live. 



THE END. 
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Erratum. — Descriptive Note at page 105 should be at page 58. 
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